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battle afar off, refuses to be kept any longer in Washington. Accorda- 
ani ingly, Mr. Shanks, of Indiana, moved on Monday the substitution of two 


Five Dollars per annum, in advance ; Six months, Three Dollars ; Twenty Dollars to short bills dealing simply with tobacco and distilled spirits, and 
Clubs of Five, to one address; Cler ‘teu Bitten. carried his motion by 74 to 63. Mr. Schenck made, though he had 


) ifficulty in getting a hearing, an able and earnes st, show- 
Tax Nation is sent till positively ordered discontinued, and all arrears have been | S°ME d ned, ee. g, an able and earnest protest, show 


1. Subscribers are particularly requested to note the expiration of their subscriptions ing that the House had already got through the heaviest portion of 


and to forward what is due for the ensuing year, with or without further reminder from the work—that the provisions of the bill still remaining to be dis- 
this office. cussed were comparatively unimportant—and that any short bills 
dealing specially with whiskey and tobacco would not contain the ad- 
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therefore, be inoperative or make confusion worse confounded; but it 
was allin vain. Mr. Butler assailed him with jokes and buncombe, 
and, with the assistance of the Democrats, vanquished him. “ We are 
here,” said Mr, Butler, “‘ when we ought to be in the midst of a cam 
paign in order to save this country to the men who have fought for it 
The Week. for the last eight years. And yet we are kept here doing what! We 
are kept here modifying taxes.” The question naturally suggests 
— itself to the reader, What will Mr. Butler and his friends do when they 
Coneruss has admitted the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, | St 8W4y from there ? what will the country gain by releasing them from 
and Louisiana, and the bill awaits the President’s signature. On the the ignoble duty of “ modifying taxes?” Simply an extra supply of Mr. 
day of final debate in the Senate, Mr. Edmunds and Mr. Trumbull Butler's oratory through the valleys and over the plains of the North 
actively opposed the inclusion of Alabama; but on the final vote the on the subject of General Grant’s merits as & candidate, and the 
presence of its name among the others was not held to be a reason, as sanctity of the public debt. Mr. Butler's objection that the House 
it well might have been, for a Republican’s refusing to vote in the ought nat to be expected to pass in seven days a b a which the 
ffirmative. The House passed the bill without much discussion, ex- Committee of Ways and Means has spent five months in preparing, 
cept Florida’s case—Mr. Farnsworth believing the constitution of and the custom which makes it necessary for the Finance Committee 
that State unrepublican, because it vests the appointment of many of the Senate to discuss the bill just as elaborately as the Committee of 
officials in the governor instead of in the people at large. No the House, we have considered elsewhere. We shall never have a decent 
changes of great importance were made in any of the constitutions ; system of taxation as long as every member of both Houses feels him- 
Georgia, however, was prevented from dealing out one measure to self responsible for it and will take nothing on trust. One might 
debtors of loyal creditors, and another to debtors who had got money almost as well try to acquire a good education by going to the origi- 
from creditors who have been disloyal. The other of the two chief nal sources of knowledge on all subjects. 
events of the Congressional week was the action taken by the House on 
the new Tax Bill. The Committee of Ways and Means was ordered to 
take it back and report special bills in relation to the tax on whiskey The Senate performed a most graceful act, and one which does 
and tobacco. The debate was very warm. It was led by Mr. Butler) much to clear away the smoke of the recent conflict, in unanimously, 
on the part of the opposition to the committee. Between the public | and without the usual reference to a committee, confirming Mr. Reverdy 
services of Mr. Schenck, the chairman of the committee, and those of | Johnson’s appointment as Minister to England. There is no man in 
Mr. Butler, a comparison not very pleasing to the latter has recently | the country better fitted, both as regards character, intellect, and 
been making the rounds of the press. The Opposition declared that | acquirements, and social standing, to discharge the duties of the post. 
the Republican party must do something decisive about whiskey | There are but few men as well fitted to deal with the questions still in 
frauds or it would be beaten in the fall elections; that, in order to do) dispute between the two governments. Neither the national reputa- 
something, the main bill must be dropped and special bills Soongnt tion nor the national interests will suffer in his hands. Moreover, we 
forward. The committee, on the other hand, urged that it would take | are very glad that the Republican majority has seized this opportunity 
no longer to pass the bill than to prepare the new ones desired. It | of showing that it can appreciate the virtues of an honorable antago- 
would, however, take longer, we suppose. The time which ought to! nist, and that its bitterness, if it feels any bitterness, is roused by fac- 
have been given to the work that Mr. Schenck has been laboring at for, tiousness and not by fair and manly opposition. If the Democratic 
some months is now past crying for; it was occupied by a variety of. party had had the good luck to be represented by many men in either 
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House or Senate who understood the duties of constitutional opposi- 
tion as Mr. Reverdy Johnson understands them, and had performed 
them as he has performed them, it would not be to-day in its present 


low condition. He has always stopped short at the line where party 
becomes faction; and if the cranky, croaking orators who serve the 
Democrats in both Houses by their essays on negro physiology, and 
their buncombe jekes and caricatures, had only copied him—of com- 
prehending him we are sure they are not capable—they would 
not only have hastened the close of the present crisis, but have con- 
founded, instead of rejoicing, the enemies of human nature. 


The Civil Service Bill, of course, goes over till next session. We 
had little hope, however, of anything being done at it this summer. 
Mr. Butler has played his cards too well for the House to have much 
time for any useful legislation. What gives a touch of the comic to 
the otherwise serious situation in which we find ourselves, is that the 
Tax Bill and Civil Service Bill are thrown aside in order to enable 
some scores of gentlemen to disperse themselves over the land to pour 
public abuse on Andrew Johnson for the corruption and frauds in the 
collection of therevyenue. The Civil Service Bill, however, makes way in 
public estimation. The prominent party journals begin to see the 
absurdity of roaring about corruption as long as a bill of this kind 
lies unpassed, and are beginning to urge it faintly on Congress. A 
quarter of the space and enthusiasm that were spent in denouncing the 
seven senators and hunting Wooley down, would certainly pass it, 
and we are still in hopes that the sense of humor of which the party 
organs are not wholly devoid, will at least drive them into advocating 
it vigorously. Any further bare denunciation of corruption we advise 
them to withhold till after the Democratic Convention. If we are 
not greatly mistaken, there will be a plank in the Democratic 
platform on that subject which will make the hair of all defaulters, 
embezzlers, and other cheats and swindlers in the public service stand 
on end, and will furnish a model and a text to writers of editorials for 
the next three months. 





Apparently the “ Chase movement” has received its quietus, and the 
Chief-Justice will prove to be not very strong in the Fourth of July 
Convention. Whether it is that the tone of his “letter to a personal 
friend ” did not quite please the Democratic leaders, we do not hear it 
said. Not impossibly that is so; the real leaders of the Democracy have 
never been pleased with candidates who were not biddable, well- 
trained, and did not appear undesirous of followers. The doctrine 
laid down in the letter may have offended them; it certainly was not 
theirs. But we doubt the adequacy of these causes. In a bargain so cor- 
rupt as the bargain proposed would have been, we are not forced to 
believe that either of the contracting parties would have stood long on 
words. One was to have the Presidency; the other was by help of his 
candidature to float the Democratic nominees for Congress into the 
House in force sufficient to control appropriations. It is of little impor- 
tance what is said in “letters to personal friends,” and in platforms, 
when the thing to be done is plainly understood and willingly assent- 
ed to. The real reason for the apparent coolness of the Democracy— 
and it may be only apparent, and there is time for it to change into 
warmth again—we take to be this, that the Peace men of the Democ- 
racy, who have always hated the class of politicians to which Mr. 
Chase has belonged, have been encouraged into asserting their will 
by the recent Republican defeat in Oregon. Whatever the cause may 
be, the World, which has been the strongest supporter Mr, Chase has 
had—tor it expresses the opinions of leaders here in New York who 
have no great love for Democrats of the Vallandigham and La Crosse 
stripe—has now given him up, seriously as we suppose, and not for 
strategic purposes. Mr. Chase’s loss is of course not Hancock’s gain. 
Doubtless it is to some extent a gain for Pendleton, who represents the 
opposing influences. But at last Johnson appears as a possible candi- 
date for the nomination. It is said that General J. B. Steedman has 
brought up a delegation from Louisiana which intends to cast its vote 
for Mr. Johnson, and that other Southern delegations will do likewise. 





For him, however, we suppose there is no chance, though we doubt if 
he would be appreciably easier to beat than Pendleton. 





Mr. Rollins, in resigning his office of Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, said that he did so because “ the revenue laws, even in the 
most important localities, are badly administered by officers either dis- 
honest or incompetent, appointed without my approval, and whose 
removal I see no hope of securing.” Further, he says that many of the 
disgraceful officials were put into the places of good men whom Mr. 
Johnson turned out immediately after the famous Philadelphia Conven- 
tion. So he charges the President with the responsibility of keeping bad 
men in office, to the great injury of the country. It is not necessary 
that we should say anything to our readers in regard to Mr. Rollins’s 
character for veracity. Mr. McCulloch seems to impugn it, in the 
endorsement on Mr. Rollins’s letter; but the issue between them is not 
a direct one. Mr. Rollins would no doubt agree with Mr. McCulloch 
that the “antagonism between the executive and legislature ” had some- 
thing to do with disordering the revenue service, as every other branch 
of the public service. And he has already stated his belief that the high 
tax on whiskey is another cause of the disorder. However, the Secretary 
declines to receive and put on file the letter of his late subordinate, 
who in turn insists that he shall, or disprove specifically what is said 
in it. This Mr. McCulloch will not be able to do, and it is just as well 
that grumbling Republicans should remember this when making up 
Mr, Johnson’s account with Congress. 





The Chicago Tribune thinks it cowardly in a portion of the Radi- 
cal press to follow up Mr. Ross with charges against his character after 
they have ceased casting aspersions on Mr. Trumbull and Mr. Fessenden, 
and insinuates that as the proof against Mr. Ross is not one whit stronger 
than the provf against the others, the reason why he is thus distin- 
guished is that he is younger and less known than the others, and may 
therefore be attacked with greater safety. The Tribune might have 
put forward its hypothesis with even greater confidence. Trumbull and 
Fessenden are undoubtedly large and dangerous game, and the party 
bravoes have in the highest degree that base love of torturing the 
weak and helpless which amongst animals is, strange to say, only 
found in cats and men. They delight in an antagonist who cannot 
defend himself, and enjoy nothing so highly as in picking out any ten- 
der spots he may have in his conformation, and sticking their quills 
into them. But they avoid meeting their match with truly Indian 
astuteness. We notice that some of the tribe are quite shocked 
because some Massachusetts Republicans propose to give Mr. Fes- 
senden a dinner on his return from Washington, in order to show 
him, we presume, that his assailants do not represent the American 
people, and that there are plenty of good men and true to whom the 
right of private judgment is still sacred, and in whose eyes the character 
of public men is stili a valuable public possession. But the critics “ hope 
the thing will go no further,” on the ground that impeachment ought to 
be “ buried out ofsight.” The attacks on the seven senators are, however, 
something apart from impeachment. They raise a question which the 
verdict does not settle, and which will never be settled as long as there 
are political parties who keep moral bullies in their pay, and there are 
honored names for these bullies to besmirch, and honorable and useful! 
careers for them to break up. 





We are sorry to find that the unfavorable opinion we have long 
entertained of the qualifications of the Honorable Richard Busteed for 
the office of Federal judge at the South, or, in fact, in any portion of 
the country, seems to be confirmed by events. A petition is now 
before Congress from Henry C. Semple, accusing him of “ ignorance” 
of law and “arbitrary and tyrannical conduct,” of “ corruption,” and 
of soliciting suitors to bring their causes hefore him and conferring 
with them and their counsel as to the disposition to be made of the 
causes. Mr. Semple’s specifications would be painful reading if we 
were not all getting hardened to this sort of thing. He calls General 
Swayne, Governor Smith, and thirty other prominent citizens of all 
parties in Alabama as witnesses to the truth of his allegations. 
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The report of the Commissioners appointed in England in conse- 
quence of the disputes arising out of the conduct of the British Govern- 
ment and the decisions of the British courts, during the late war, to 
examine and suggest amendments to the neutrality laws, has been 
published. The recommendations of the Commission are plainly sug- 
gested throughout by American demands in the cases of the Alabama 
and Alezandra. They propose to make “fitting out, arming, despatch- 
ing, or causing to be despatched, with intent or knowledge,” etc., a 
misdemeanor, which would have covered the Alezandra case; and to 
empower the Secretary of State or governor of a colony to seize any 
ship which he has “ probable and reasonable cause for believing,” etc., 
which would have covered the Alexandra, Alabama, and the Laird 
ironclads ; and to make any prize captured by a belligerent cruiser, 
fitted out in England in violation of the law, liable to be seized and 
restored to the owner, if brought into a British port, and to exclude all 
such cruisers themselves from all British ports during the continuance 
of hostilities. These changes in the law were all urged on the atten- 
tion of the English Government during the war, but they were treated 
as preposterous by Lord Palmerston. 





Tue exact nature of the quarrel between the Archbishop of Algiers and 
Marshal MacMahon, of which we spoke last week, seems to be involved 
in some mystery. If the statement which each of the disputants makes 
of his own position be true, there is undoubtedly a difference between 
them, but not one that would seem to call for an appeal to the Empe- 
ror. The marshal writes to the papers to deny that he ever threatened 
to close the orphan asylums for Arab children founded by the arch. 
bishop; that what he said was that if the “ families” of such children 
came forward to claim them they would have to be surrendered to them ; 
and that if there was any dispute about the matter, the law courts, 
and not he, must decide it. The archbishop, on the other hand, reiter- 
ates his assertion that he asks for nothing but that liberty of evangeli- 
zation which the Church has claimed in all ages, and which she has 
always enjoyed. Whatever be the nature of the trouble, however, the 
archbishop goes back to his diocese, and will probably take some extra 
pains not to excite the apprehensions of the military authorities in 
making converts. The Emperor, it is said, stands by the marshal. 
The Minister of War has formally approved of his course. 





The movement of the French bishops against “ materialistic” teach- 
ing in the Paris colleges has come toa disastrous conclusion in the Sen- 
ate. They addressed a petition to that body, the cardinals strongly sup- 
porting it, in which they made sweeping charges of atheism against 
divers professors, and asked for the right of clerical interference with the 
higher education under the name of “free superior instruction.” The 
movement was no doubt stimulated by the favor which the extreme 
clerical party meets with at court of late, a favor so strong as to 
lead many people to fear that the Emperor is going to treat the world 
to as edifying a spectacle of devotion in old age as Louis XIV. in the 
days of Madame de Maintenon ; but they appear to have been a little 
too confident. They have a majority of the Senate on their side, but 
the orders from the ministry were positive, so the demand for “ free 
superior instruction” was rejected by 84 to 31, and the allegations of 
the petition pronounced untrue in fact by 80 to 31, 





The attempt bas had for the clerical party the unfortunate effect of 
drawing out from the students a fresh display of the deep-seated hos- 
tility of the educated youth of France to the party and its pretensions. 
This is perhaps putting the matter too mildly, for we fear we ought to | 
say their deep-seated hostility to religion in all forms. Thestudents went | 
in large bodies to the Luxembourg, in which the Senate sits, and rent | 
the air during the debates with the shouts of ‘“‘ Down with the cleri- 
cals!” hissing the cardinals as they entered the building. The police 
intervened; there was a riot, some of the students being badly 
wounded, Two days after, when one of the professors assailed by the 
petition appeared in his lecture-room, he was met with a burst of 
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applause, which continued so long that he had to make a strong appeal 
to the class for silence and attention before he could begin his lecture. 
Another species of demonstration to which the young men are resort- 
ing is calling on M. Sainte-Beuve, who has been in the Senate the 
energetic champion of freedom of thought. On one day he made as 
many of the students as could find entrance to his rooms a short 
speech, exhorting them to industry and perseverance and good order. 
It seems as if, however, the clergy paid very little attention to the signs 
of the times, for the Archbishop of Paris has ordered the priests of his 
diocese not to give certificates of confession to young girls who attend the 
“ professional schools” for women founded by the late Madame Lemon- 
nier, an excellent woman who did wonders for the cause of female 
education. The Avenir National suggests significantly that this is sim- 
ply placing before young women and their parents the alternative of 
staying away from confession or giving up a good education, and that 
a great many families may be led to decide in favor of the schools, 





The Italian ministry have achieved a great triumph, and, as far as 
we can judge, have saved Italian credit, in the passage of three bills, 
one for a stamp duty, one for a tax on government concessions, and 
the multure tax (on all corn ground at the mill), of which we have 
spoken before, being the most important of all. Count Cambray- 
Digny has, after weeks of great anxiety and prolonged debates, carried 
them all three by large majorities. The result is an extraordinary rise 
in the Italian funds, both at Florence and on the Paris Bourse. The 
excitement at Florence during the last day of the debates was so in- 
tense that conflicting rumors as to the probable result sent the Five per 
cents up and down 7 percent. Thes securities, when Cambray-Digny 
took office, were selling at 32; they now stand at 57; a result of which 
he may well be proud. It is said that the best friends of Italy have 
not been so hopeful since Cavour’s death as they are at this moment, 





From England there is little new beyond the decision of Mr. Dis- 
racli as a last resource to dissolve Parliament. The election, it is sup- 
posed, will take place in October. Ex-Governor Eyre, emboldened by 
his last success in the courts, and no doubt instigated by the class of 
“friends ” who gave him the banquet at Southampton, proposes, it is 
said, to contest Westminster with Mr. John Stuart Mill. A grossar 
offence against decency it would be difficult for a man in his position 
to commit; but it is a capital illustration of the cool impudence of the 
aristocratic temperament when thoroughly roused. We have little 
doubt the working-men who elected Mr. Mill will give Mr. Eyre a les- 
son in the proprieties which will prevent his committing any similar 
offence. There is something almost confusing in the talk one reads in 
the Tory papers of the “cruelty * of the Jamaica Committee in “ per- 
secuting ” Mr. Eyre by dragging him before the law courts, considering 
what happened to Gordon, and considering what was the nature of the 
transactions for which it is sought to bring the ex-governor to trial. 
Are moral distinctions altogether arbitrary? one cannot help asking 
when one hears Mr. Eyre spoken of as a martyr, and his excesses as 
“ errors of judgment.” 





The German Customs Parliament has closed its session, and the 
members, before leaving for their homes, were feasted most sumptuously 
by the King and by the commercial men of Berlin. The proceedings 
at the banquet given by the latter, Bismark being present, were very 
enthusiastic, and the speeches and applause both showed that the Par- 
liament has really done much, and will do more, to draw North and 
South Germany together. Bismark was received with tumultuous en- 
thusiasm as ‘‘ the man for Germany,” and when the cigars and coffee 
came he mingled in amiable converse with many of the fiercest of his 
old democratic foes. The entertainment was very costly, and one most 
remarkable feature about it was that of the 145 hosts who gave it 90 
were Jews—a striking illustration of the rapidity with which men of 
this persuasion are winning the foremost places in nearly all the great 
capitals of the world. 
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THE FINANCIAL MUDDLE. 


Tie resignation of Mr. Rollins, a faithful and valuable officer, to 
whom we owe it that the revenue service has not been worse—which, to 
anybody who knows anything of the facts, will seem to be, what we 
intend it to be, very high praise—puts the anomalous condition of the 
financial department of the Government before us in a very strong light. 
The two departments which have the largest burden of responsibility 
resting upon them are the State Department and the Treasury. Now, 
well-established and reasonable usage has made the Secretary of State 
a real minister of foreign affairs, to whom the country looks for the 
proper transaction of them and on whose head falls the blame in case 
of miscarriage. He is, of course, somewhat dependent on the Senate 
Committee of Foreign Affairs, both as regards the selection of diplo- 
matic agents and the negotiation of treaties; but we doubt very much 
whether a similar officer in any other state enjoys practically as much 
independence. The President—this is certainly true of the three last 
Presidents—knows little and cares less about our relations with other 
countries, except when some question likely to affect elections, such as 
an “ outrage” or “ dungeon” trouble, comes up. The opening and con- 
duct of negotiations and of diplomatic correspondence is generally left 
to the Secretary, and he discharges the duty with little help or hin- 
drance, and wien it is done submits it to the public for its verdict. 
The House rarely troubles itself about foreign affairs except for pur- 
poses of buncombe, and the senators are generally men of too much judg- 
ment and self-restraint to meddle except in case of real necessity. The 
consequence is, that the State Department is perhaps the most tempting 
post in the Government to a man of ambition and ability, who seeks 
a world-wide reputation or desires to appear in a field in which the 
politicians and jurists of all civilized countries will pass judgment on 
his labors. 

But in the position in which the country is now placed, and is likely 
te remain, the finances are really a far more important matter than 
everything else put together. There is nothing but depends on the 
management of them, not less the prosperity than the fair fame of the 
country—if indeed anything can be called prosperity from which fair 
fame is absent. As Burke says of it: * The revenue of the state is the 
state. In etlect, all depends on it, whether for support or reformation. 
As all the great qualities of the mind which operate in public, and are 
not merely suffering and passive, require force for their display—I had 
almost said for their unequivocal existence—the revenue, which is the 
spring of all power, becomes in its administration the sphere of every 
active virtue.” Lf, in fact, there is any department in the Government 
which more than another should be made tempting to the very best 
men, and to which the very best men should be assigned, and in which 
responsibility should be concentrated in one person, so that public 
criticism may tell upon him, and so that the people may know to whom 
to look when their substance is wasted or their credit tarnished by bad 
management, it is the Treasury Department. Yet there is not one in 
which the Secretary counts for less, In fact, we have one of the largest 
debts and largest revenues in the world, and we may be said to have no 
Minister of Finance, Our Treasury Department is very much in the con- 
clition in which the military affairs of the French Republic were when, 
at the outbreak of the Revolutionary war, every general in the field had 
two or three civil commissioners by his side to superintend his opera- 
tions and keep him in mind of his responsibility to the people. 

‘ir. McCulloch may have a well-digested policy, and may lay it 
before in his report. The Special Commissioner of 
y reach most important conclusions on questions of 
taxation, as the result of an elaborate investigation, and may submit 
them in like to the popular judgment. But their opinions 
cannot be embodied in legislation until they have undefgone the 
scrutiny of the Committee of Ways and Means in the House. The 
chairman of this committee, who is, of course, the most influential 
member of it, aud often is the only one who really works at the sub- 
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ject, is often selected by the Speaker with little reference to his finan- 
cial experience or ability. The Speaker himself is not apt to be a man 
who is interested in such questions. Amongst the qualities which 
procure him his election to the chair an enthusiasm on the subject of 
taxation is rarely found, and in appointing the committees he is 
guided largely by considerations of party or locality. So that the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, who is really the 
nearest approach to a responsible finance minister we have, sometimes 
finds himself put into his place without having ever troubled his head 
about taxation in his life. He consequently may, and often does, not 
go to work as an expert, or as the representative of certain financial 
ideas, of a certain financial policy. He may carry the recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury or of the Special Commissioner 
of Revenue with him into the committee-room, or he may not. He 
may be on the worst possible terms with both of them, and think he 
knows more than either of them, and consequently may make a point 
of ‘paying no attention to their recommendations. Or supposing him 
to be all he ought to be, supposing him to have the requisite union of 
theory with practical experience—which, as he is not connected with 
the actual administration of the government, he is not likely to have— 
there may be nobody else on the committee competent to enter into his 
ideas, or nobody whose head is not filled with fallacies, and he may, 
after working ever so hard, be obliged to carry into the House a 
measure which is only one-tenth part his own. 

The House on its side is naturally, though perhaps unconsciously, 
affected by its knowledge of the chairman’s position. It does not 
regard the tax bill as his, or treat it with the respect due to the carefully 
considered and matured scheme, complete in all its parts, of a man 
who is really familiar with his subject, whose voice ought to be listened 
to as the voice of authority, and whose recommendations are not to be 
lightly disregarded. A large number of members act under a secret 
feeling that they could draw as good a bill themselves if they got a 
chance, and accordingly have no scruple whatever in moving its 
indefinite postponement—as Mr, Butler did in the case of Mr. 
Schenck’s bill during the past week—or blazing away at any item 
of it which conflicts with some private prejudice of their own, or 
has a look of hostility to some little local interest of their con- 
stituents. There is a case within our knowledge in which an 
important appropriation bill was, during the war, withdrawn when 
nearly passed, on the urgent solicitation of a gentleman high in office, 
its failure proving the cause of enormous expense to the Government 
afterwards, and he confessed that his sole objection to it was that it 
would have legislated out of a small office a young man “in whom he 
was much interested.” Accordingly, a tax bill rarely passes in anything 
even nearly resembling the state in which it left the committee-room ; still 
more rarely is it based on the recommendations made by the Treasury 
Department. Sometimes the chairman of the committee is not on 
good terms with the Secretary, or looks on him as a public enemy 
whom it is a high moral duty to abase and bring to naught. The con- 
sequence is that, when the tax bill is passed—or when it is not passed, or 
passed in shreds—and Congress adjourns leaving the Treasury plunge: 
in difficulties and the country struggling with the burden of uncured 
abuses, and the public and the press begin to ask who is to blame, it is 
found to be just as difficult to fix upon the real offender as to fix 
upon the exact thimble which covers the pea. 

The state of affairs at this moment is a good illustration of the 
truth of what we have been saying. Mr. McCulloch is nominally min- 
ister of finance, but he is in the worst possible odor with the majority 
of the House, some of whom consider him a genuine son of Belial. 
What his relations are with Mr. Schenck, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, we cannot say ; but, be they good or bad, Mr. 
Schenck, has views of his own which are not Mr. McCulloch’s. Now, 
Mr, Schenck was put in the chairmanship of the committee not because 
of his financial knowledge or experience, but because it was felt to be 
“due,” in a party sense, to the Western inflationists or anti-contrac- 
tionists. We mention this not for the purpose of finding fault with Mr. 
Schenck or casting any slur upon him. On the contrary, we desire to 
bear our testimony to the zeal and ability and good sense he has shown 
and is showing, in the production of the tax bill and its carriage 
through the House. But his bill, be it good or bad, is not Mr. 
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McCulloch’s bill, and for aught we can tell it is not what Mr. Schenck 
himself would have liked it to be. Before it was debated at all, Mr. 
McCulloch could have repudiated all responsibility for it. Mr. Schenck 
might have said, too, that it was simply the best bill he could get the 
committee to agree to; and by the time it has got through the House 
and Senate, and been amended and reamended, the committee will 
doubtless be able to say, and say truly, that it is not their work either. 
Suppose it is found by this time next year to work very badly—to be, 
in fact, a piece of patchwork full of oversights and omissions—the 
only remedy the public will have will be to throw the blame on the 
House. This might be effective if there were more fixity about 
the composition of the House. But by following up the principle of 
“rotation in office,” that is, of throwing members overboard as soon as 
they have learnt their work, constituencies deprive themselves of all 
check on their representatives. The worst they can do is not to renomi- 
nate a member; but when he knows they will not renominate him in 
any case, his strongest motive to diligence, thoughtfulness, and study 
is gone. Mr. Garfield, for instance, who is a most valuable member of 
the House, for financial reasons, finds his seat in peril at this moment; 
the same thing is said of Mr. Schenck, who would also be a very great 
loss. “ Rotation in office” is, in fact, a most ingenious scheme for keep- 
ing down the average capacity of the legislature to the lowest point 
possible in the existing state of the national civilization. So that it 
may truly be said that for the amount and distribution of the taxes 
there is nobody responsible but the party at large; but the responsibil- 
ity of a whole party for the details of a financial policy is, of course, 
a mere name, 

But the collection of the taxes is even more important than the 
voting of them, and here the responsibility is also divided. For the 
character of the persons employed in the revenue service the President 
is a little responsible, the Secretary is a little responsible, and the Senate 
is a little responsible. The result is that the taxes are, according to 
Mr. Wells, only half collected. Who is to blame? Nobody. Some of 
the great thieves are undoubtedly Johnson men; but others are Wade 
men and Grant men. It is positively asserted that, although the Ten- 
ure-of-Office Act was passed in order to give the Senate more immediate 
control of the civil service, and though the civil service is in the 
lowest condition of demoralization, nu officer has been removed under 
it. Mr. Johnson has never removed a Democrat, and the Senate has 
never concurred in the removal of a Republican. In the meantime the 
unhappy taxpayer bleeds at every pore. Mr. Schenck, when he pro- 
posed to fill up the gap made by the abolition of taxes last year by in- 
creasing the returns from the tax on whiskey, and, in order to make 
sure, proposed to make some one person responsible for the conduct of 
the officials in the revenue service, and that person the officer at the 
head of the department, seized the key of the position. His case was 
plain as the shining sun: without concentrated responsibility in the 
head, no efficiency in the subordinates; without efficiency in subordi- 
nates, no $70,000,000 from whiskey duty. But the House was shocked; 
saw all sorts of objections, drove Mr. Schenck from his position, and, 
while showing every willingness to let him put what tax on whiskey 
he pleased, left him to collect the tax as best he could; that is, left the 
country still at the mercy of the “ whiskey ring.” 

Finding this, Mr. Rollins resigns and throws the blame of the 
abominations of his department on the President, and Mr. McCulloch 
returns him his letter, and retorts that the President is not to blame at all ; 
that the demoralization in the revenue service is due in part to the “ want 
of harmony between the President and Congress,” but mainly to the 
high duties on distilled spirits, tobacco, etc. This diffuses the respon- 
sibility over some hundreds of men and over a whole series of events, 
In fact, Mr. McCulloch might as well say at once that the reyenue 
frauds are due to “the force of circumstances.” 

The moral of all this is, we repeat once more, that the system must 
be reformed. If Mr. Jenckes’s bill were enacted, a quarrel between 
Congress and the President would not, as it has done, on Mr. McCul- 
loch’s theory, turn the public service into a den of thieves; the badness 
of the President and his desire to secure political support for a policy 
of his own would not, as Mr. Rollins maintains they have, make it 
impossible for an upright officer to remain at the head of an important 
bureanwithout doing violence to his own self-respect and seeming to 





connive at abuses. For the defects of the House in dealing with the 
tax bills, we do not see any remedy but the education of the constitu- 
encies into a belief that political economy and taxation form ascience ; 
that the man who has studied them is entitled to speak about them 
with authority, and ought to be kept in Congress, if he is willing to 
go, as long as he can be got to stay; and .hat members who haye not 
studied them ought, if possible, to preserve a judicious silence about 
them. 








THE QOHURCH MILITANT. 


A TELEGRAM from Italy brings a report which, though it may turn 
out unfounded, is worth attention, that the Pope has sent or is sending 
an agent to this country to recruit for the singular legion which now 
constitutes his arm of flesh. This body numbers 4,593 men, and is 
composed, according to the latest accounts, as follows : 

“1,910 Dutch, 1,301 French, 686 Belgians, 157 Romans and other 

Pontifical subjects, 135 Canadians, 101 Irish, 87 Prussians, 50 English, 
32 Spaniards, 22 Germans, 19 Swiss, 14 Americans, 14 Neapolitans, 12 
Modenese, 12 Poles, 10 Scotch, 6 Tuscans, 6 Portuguese, 3 Maltese, 2 
Russians, and a South Sea Islander, an Indian, an African, a Peruvian, 
a Mexican, and a Circassian.” 
The Canadians are a contribution sent out a few months ago, passing 
through this city on their way, and the success of that experiment in 
the New Dominion has not improbably emboldened the Papal author- 
ities into trying it here. That this summer would be as favorable a 
season for trying it as is ever likely to occur there can be no question, 
We are just entering on a Presidential campaign which will in all 
probability be very exciting and may be closely contested, and in 
which the Irish and German Catholic vote will count for much. The 
Papal “ War Department” may, of course, reckon confidently on the 
hearty approval of the Irish for any attempt to raise troops in this 
country, and may count with equal confidence on drawing nine-tenths 
of the recruits from the Irish population, There is, of course, there- 
fore, some reason to hope, judging from what occurred during the 
Fenian operations against Canada, that an influential portion of the 
Republican press, moved by party considerations, would either keep 
silent about illegal enlistments if carried on for the Pope, or would 
throw cold water on the efforts of the Government to put a stop to 
them, supposing Mr. Johnson to be as honest and determined on this 
matter as he was with regard to the Fenian invasion of Canada, 

What will facilitate the breach of the law will be the comparative 
smallness of the number of men required. It is not likely over 1,000 
will be called for, and it ought not, with so many sympathizers at all 
the seaports, and with not over-zealous officials, and a press very will- 
ing to be silent—for however little the Republican press may do by 
way of exposure, the Democratic press is certain to do nothing—to be 
very difficult to get this number safely shipped. 

That the Catholic clergy will oppose the movement is not to be ex- 
pected. They encouraged it in Canada and in Ireland, and in every 
other country from which the Pope has drawn soldiers, though such 
enlistments are illegal in all or nearly all of them. Illegality does not 
with these gentlemen count for much in cases in which the law con- 
flicts with the interests of the Church, or even raises what the Jesuits 
called a “ probable opinion ” that they conflict with the interests of the 
Church, for absolute certainty is not necessary. That kind of worship 
of law as something in itself sacred, for which the Anglo-Saxon race 
has made itself famous, does not as a matter of fact exist in 
any country or amongst any people in which Catholicism has power- 
fully influenced either politics or morals. The Canadian clergy started 
the Canadian company with as many benisons and as much éc/at as they 
could bestow on it, and the Canadian authorities winked at the perform- 
ance with that cynical contempt for decency and consistency for which, 
during the last seven years, they have made themselves famous. We 
doubt if the judicial records of any constitutional country can supply 
evidence of a more disgraceful state of official morals than that reveal- 
ed in the proceedings in the St. Albans and Lamirande cases; and if 
anything could lead the respectable portion of the community to laugh 
at the calamity of the Canadians now when the Fenian hordes are 
hanging on their border, it would be the remembrance of the manner 
in which, when international obligations are in question, they execute 
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their own laws. That, after what had happened, the Pope should step 
and profit by their shame, was the most natural thing in the world. 

Whether he will fare equally well here remains to be seen. Tuo 
that sober portion of the Republican party who do not expect the 
advent of the millennium as the consequence of any particular 
political change, and who believe with us that the work of political 
and moral reform is and must be slow, and will have to be protracted 
through ages—because the evil with which it contends is, after all, not 
simply this or that bad law or bad custom, but the defects of human 
nature itself, the ignorance, the folly, and the blindness of men—an 
attempt of the Pope to recruit here, with the connivance and approval 
of the Catholic clergy, would be important, after all, rather for what it 
indicated or foreshadowed than what it is. 

Nothing can be more respectable than the reluctance of a large 
portion of the press, and of a large number of public men, to raise 
jueations which seem likely to make religious differences the basis of 
political differences, and thus transfer to this country the horrid 
strife by which for four hundred years some of the fairest portions of 
But then we must take care that this 
delicacy is not carried too far. The relations of the state to the various 
religious sects are well settled in the minds of all, or nearly all, native 
Americans; but we are receiving from Europe every year half a 
million of people or thereabouts, and we have here already three or 
four millions more,in whose minds they are not well settled ; in whose 
eyes the position of the Catholic Church in America is not what she is 
entitled to, but what the numerical weakness of her followers imposes 
upon her, and is therefore, they hope and believe, only temporary. She 
has never yet accepted a position of equality with other sects, except 
It has been imposed upon her, of course, in 
Protestant countries, but never in Catholic ones, except by the alien- 
ation of the body of the people or of the governing classes, In no 
country in which the government is in the hands of sincere and fervent 
Catholics does the Church admit that other sects should be tolerated 
or admitted to an equality with her, or do the clergy refrain from seiz- 
ing on every species of power which the state is willing to place within 
their reach. The Austrian Concordat of 1855 handed over to the 
bishops complete jurisdiction over the schools and over marriage, by 
an arrangement between a despotic monarch and the Pope, in defiance 
of the feelings and traditions of the people, and its abrogation within 
the last few weeks has been accomplished in the teeth of the threats 
and denunciations of the clergy. In France, Belgium, and Italy they 
have been ousted forcibly, owing to the long association of the Church 
with various forms of political tyranny, but largely owing to the 
growth of scepticism and materialism or other forms of heresy amongst 
In Spain, where the great body of the people 
remain attached to the Church, the pretensions of the clergy and their 
treatment of Protestants and other dissenters have undergone little or 
no change since the sixteenth century. They do not burn or torture 
heretics, it is true, but this is because manners have been softened by 
the advance of civilization, not because they no longer believe that 


Europe have been desolated. 


as a matter of necessity. 


the intelligent classes, 


purely carnal treatment is unsuited to spiritual disease. 

We confess we know of no reason for expecting that in this country 
r they will ever be content with anything less in the way of privi- 
lege or immunity than what they can secure by working on the hopes 
or fears of the members of the Church. A striking illustration of what 
on this point his been afforded by the repeated attempts 
of which was partially defeated a month ago—to extract money 
from the State treasury for the support of the Catholic churches and 
schools. They defend this by saying that Catholics are taxed for the 
pport of schools of which they do not approve and which they can- 
other words, that they must counteract one wrong by 
but this argument will cover every attempt either to escape 
the jurisdiction of the State government or obtain the control 
ot State machinery; for the Catholic Church, even when placed in a 
position of perfect equality, is, as we have said, held to be deprived 
lits. Every school, no matter who pays for it or attends 
directed and supervised by a priest, awd is not, 

is in Catholic eyes a standing offence against religion and virtue. 
We feel satistied, therefore, that a firm, temperate, and persistent 
opposition to all pretensions on the part of the Church or its members 
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to cxemption from any laws or regulations to which other portions of 
the community are subject cannot be begun a minute too soon, because 
the sooner it is begun—the earlier the Catholic population are familiar- 
ized with the idea that religious equality is the law of the country, 
which cannot be evaded—the less trouble will there be hereafter. The 
evil which threatens us is one of those which gains prodigiously every 
year, which, if not met in its small beginnings, may produce a convul- 
sion. We are not in a position here, and we hope never shall be, to 
seize a contumacious archbishop in the night, as the late King of 
Prussia did, and send him out of the country; and we have not that 
control over the clergy, and we hope never shall have, which the French 
Government secures by the Napoleonic Concordat. Whatever we do to 
keep them in bounds must be done by the pressure of public opinion 
and the rigid enforcement of equal laws. 

An attempt to enlist troops here for the Pope would be not simply a 
gross violation of the law, but a gross insult. The Pope’s army is one 
of those things which the best Catholic theologians of the best ages of 
the Church would have witnessed with sickness of heart. It is hard to 
say whether it is more contemptible, too, from a military or from an 
ecclesiastical point of view. It is unable to defend the Papal dominions 
against the Italian troops, as was shown by the affair of Castel Fidardo ; 
though of course no trial of strength was needed to prove the idea 
that it was able, to be preposterous. It is unable to defend them from 
Garibaldi’s bands, as was shown by the affair of Monte Rotondo; and 
it is unable to keep order in them, as is shown by the continued occu- 
pation of the French, It is composed of adventurers from ail parts of 
the world, and is marked by the absence from it of all but a handful of 
Italians. There are only 157 Romans in it out of the 4,593 who compose 
it, and one-fourth of the whole number is made up of French soldiers 
whose service in it is allowed to count as service in their own army, and 
who find the life in it easier and their privileges somewhat greater than 
those of the force to which they properly belong. It was conceived and 
started by a mixture of medieval enthusiasts and nineteenth-century 
charlatans and adventurers, practising on the fears and sentimentality of 
the old and not very strong-minded man who fills the Papal chair, and 
whose private virtues have unfortunately served to cover up his defi- 
ciency of political sense. His reign has nearly reached the extreme 
limit of the longest Pontifical recorded term—beyond which, according 
to the Roman superstition, no Pope can last—and his health is failing. 
On his death the present monstrous mixture of things sacred and profane 
which he has been keeping up at Rome will doubtless come to an end. 
In the meantime it will be the duty of the Government here to see that 
laws which are intended to prevent the United States being made a 
recruiting ground, even for the benefit of the best and holiest of causcs, 
are not evaded for the benefit of a force which is of no use in war, and 
which in peace does not even serve as a police, and the very existence 
of which is, perbaps, one.of the greatest scandals which has ever becn 
brought upon the Christian faith. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF OULTURE. 

A MOVEMENT has been begun in this city, and, as well as we can 
judge, with every prospect of success, for the formation of an “ Insti- 
tute,” like the French one as far as framework is concerned, witli 
academies under it all over the country—any thirty persons who 
choose to organize one in any city being entitled to doso. The primary 
object of the undertaking, as set forth both in the preliminary circular 
and in the speeches made at a meeting held last Thursday, is the sup- 
ply*of better means of intercommunication than they have hitherto 
enjoyed (o those interested in or engaged in the cultivation of science, 
arts, or literature; or, to put the idea into language more nearly 
technical, the “ organization ” of the chaotic mass of persons scattered 
from Maine to California to whom mental culture is one of the great 
objects of this mortal life. There is probably—indeed, we may say cer- 


tainly—no country in the world in which the number of these persons is 
so large asin this; and there is no body of persons in this country, pos- 
sessing so many tastes and interests and aims in common, who possess 
so few means of interchanging thought or of testing their progress by 
the use of a common standard. The professions and trades are all 
organized almost to perfection. The politicians have so thoroughly 
fused themselves into a homogeneous mass that a whole political party 
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now gets its thinking done by contract, and has it served out to it in 


rations every morning, each man receiving the same weight and measure, 
and being forced to live in a kind of intellectual barracks, from which 
“absence without leave” is punished with terrible severity. There is 
hardly a branch of manufacture that does not “ meet in convention.” 
Even editors, who every day communicate their ‘‘ views” in print on 
all possible subjects to their brethren and to mankind, find organiza- 
tions, in which the same “views” may be occasionally exchanged 
orally face to face, profitable for doctrine, for reproof, and for instruc- 
tion. Those who are bound together by the noblest of all ties, a com- 
mon interest in science or literature or art, and who desire the means 
of testing their own proficiency, clearing up their own doubts, or the 
mere pleasure of expressing intellectual and moral sympathy, which 
nearly every professional man secures in the ordinary course of his pro- 
fessional pursuits, find themselves almost completely isolated. Their 
nearest approach to intercourse is the reading of the same periodicals ; 
but the reading of periodicals is, after all, a very dense medium, if for 
no other reason, for the very good one that a periodical, in order to 
live, has to be conducted on commercial principles. 

We feel satisfied, however, that the promoters of this new enter- 
prise do not overestimate the results they are likely to achieve, and 
we trust the public will not do so. Culling the new organization an 
“institute,” and surrounding it with affiliated “ academies,” cannot, 
of course, give it the weight or influence or value of its French proto- 
type, or make it anything but a faint and imperfect copy of it. The 
French Institute rests on a basis of time, of tradition, of culture, and 
is fenced about by a spirit of criticism and a standard of excellence 
unknown here, and which this country will be very lucky if it possesses 
acentury hence. As there are no delusions on this point amongst the 
founders of the new Institute, we trust there will be no sneering about 
it on the part of those who think the intellectual work of the United 
States will be best done as the Western wilderness is settled, by scat- 
tered volunteers, each going his own way and carrying his tools and 
stores in the recesses of his moral consciousness. If we thought the 
organization was being set on foot as an end, or as a sign of victory, or 
even as an infallible tribunal to decide for us what to admire and what 
to dislike, or even to exercise that “ academic influence” on literature 
which Matthew Arnold longs for, we should neither believe in its suc- 
cess nor desire it. 

It is intended to be, and we believe it will be if it succeeds, a 
means of infusing something like discipline and order into the most 
undisciplined and disorderly host in the world—the thoughtful classes 
of the United States. It may, too, if well managed, furnish what these 
classes sorely need, a “ place forte” on which they can rely for shelter 
and rallying-ground when oppressed in the open field by the weight of 
mere numbers or deafened by the horrid noise of the gongs of pas- 
sion and ignorance. Numbers in politics must always and should 
always be a strong argument, nay, may sometimes take the place of 
right reason, because they supply the means of making things practica- 
Uke, or, in other words, meet the greatest difficulty of government. 
The reason on which the rule that “the majority.shall govern” rests 
has, as Barbeyrac, the French translator of Puffendorf, remarks, this 
solid foundation—* that there is no other means of bringing affairs 
to a conclusion.” That force in a state, whatever it be, which, and 
which only, can execute the laws, ought to be, and must be, allowed 
to make them, and the happiness of the community is best subserved 
by its dcing so. But as the world comes more and more under the 
dominion of numbers in matters political, the tendency to extend their 
jurisdiction over matters intellectual and wsthetic naturally grows 
stronger, until the wisdom or taste of a man comes to be measured not 
so much by the quality of his thought as by the number of persons of 
any kind or condition he can get to agree with him or to listen to him. 
We see this tendency in every civilized country in the present day, and 
it is strong in any given country in proportion to the strength of 
democracy ; and against this tendency democracy reeds to be on its 
guard, for it is a tendency pretty sure to prove in the long run fatal to 
excellence and to originality. It is stemmed in France and in Ger- 
many, and in a minor degree in England, by a love of distinction, in 
the best sense of the word, and a spirit of criticism and of individual- 
ity and a breadth of culture which have been transmitted from ages 
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}in which scholars were content to live laborious lives merely to gain 
the ear of a few dozen contemporaries and to look to remote posterity 
for applause. 

In our day and generation, the spectacle of the enormous force 
wielded by numbers in the work of government, and the daily demon- 
strations which we witness of the power of numbers in taking things 
out of the region of the ideal, clothing them with form and substance, 
and transmuting socicty through their agency, has begotten a strange 
kind of superstition as to its value in determining questions purely 
intellectual. The coolest and most reflective of us all, if we saw one 
hundred fools collected together, could hardly rid ourselves af the 
belief that, if they should agree on a proposition in law or philosophy, 
it would in some mysterious manner be pervaded by a wisdom which 
no single fool could possibly have iafased into it. The same failacy 
furnishes the basis of the reputation enjoyed by a great many popular 
poets, lecturers, and editors. “See,” we say, “how many people that 
man gets to listen to him and agree with him; what a wise man he 
must be.” What we ought to say is: 
wields for good or evil; may God clear his 


* See what a power that man 


rains, make him use 


his power with knowledge and discretion, and give him grace to 
enable him to leave off talking when he ceases to have anything to say.” 

Now, we cannot help thinking that the proposed organization will 
do much to check this tendency here, by supporting and stimulating 


a large body of persons in all parts of the country in the use of inte! 
lectual tests and standards, and giving them courage and mutual con- 
fidence to enable them to stand fast by the results of their own mental 
processes, even when they find themselves in a minority, We have not 
by any means the formation of an intellectual aristocracy or of an order 
of illuminati in our minds, or of the creation of a body of any kind 
separated from or opposed to the masses in interest or feeling. We are 
contemplating simply the creation of a league, which any person prop 
erly qualified may join, for the extinction of the mob spirit by which 
the regions of thought and literature are still, in spite of our common 
schools and our newspapers—nay, in consequence of our common 
schools and newspapers—so greatly desolated ; a body which, when 
Reason is dragged into the streets with a rope round her neck, as she 
so often is in times of popular excitement, shall come to her rescue, r 
lease and re-enthrone her, and proclaim the glories and beneficence of 
her rule, and the respectability of all honest worship of her, no matter 
how unpleasant for the moment the consequences may appear. To this 
reverence for her there is no reason why the whole community should 
not eventually be won over. If we rightly understand the great end 
and aim of modern civilization, and especially of the American share in 
the work of civilization, it is the spread of this reverence through ail 
classes and conditions—the communication to the hod-carrier not, in- 
deed, of the scholar’s or philosopher's knowledge, for this will always 
be impossible, but of the scholar’s and philosopher's spirit; not the 
extinction of the passions, but their conversion into the obedient and 
energetic ministers of a purified and enlightened will, 

The Institute proposes, as a means of stimulating and rewarding 
intellectual exertion, to do what has never been attempted in this 
country before, and that is to bestow a certain conventional distinction 
in the shape of “* fellowships” 
and voted for by the Council after they have displayed their 
powers in the maintenance of a thesis. This will uncdou! 
be the most difficult portion of the work, and that on the sue- 
cess of which we pronounce with least confidence. The Irench 
Academy is enabled to do this successfully, through the greatness of its 
prestige, and the familiarity of the French public with the bestowal of 
|marks of distinction as the reward of achievements in various fields, 
‘and the powerful influence exercised in France by pure criticism in all 


on persons nominated by the academics, 
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departments of human culture. We are ready enough to worship 
poets, orators, and scientitic men, but we are very jealous ot any 
attempt to take the selection of the successful candidates for honors 
out of the hands of the people. There is and will be for some time to 
come very great jealousy of any test of merit except “circulation,” 
“sales,” and “size” of audiences, We do not say that the existence 
of these difficulties is a reason for not making the attempt; on the 


contrary, we hold it to be a reason for making it. But this condition 
of popular feeling will make the work one of great delicacy, and ought 
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to lead the organizers to make the tribunal of last resort one of unde- 


niable lustre and strength from the very outset. Its authority 


ought to be unquestionable, or it will certainly be questioned, 
and questioned with so much fierceness that we shall see appeals 
aken from its decisions “ to the people,” and disappointed candidates 


{ 
for honors, armed with their publishers’ accounts showing the enor- 
mous circulation of their poems, histories, and biographies, setting up 
a rival institute of their own on the grand “ American plan” of 
dividing all honors amongst all persons equally. The academies, too, 
will suffer from the great curse of the age—the great enemy to excel- 
lence in literature and reform in politics—‘ good nature.” As long as 
finding fault with anybody, denying anybody’s claims to anything but 
money, or in any way giving anybody pain who is not a political 
opponent, is looked upon as the evidence of a bad heart, of a debased 
aristocratic disposition, and one of the worst offences an ordinarily 
respectable man can commit against society, the difficulties in the way 
of making an academy of letters anything better than a place in which 
rhetoricians can spout and charlatans secure notoriety will be immense. 
We do not say this, however, by way of discouragement, for we believe 
it is a difficulty which honesty and pluck can overcome; but it needs 
to be said by way of warning. 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT AMONG THE JEWS. 

JupaAtsM, which, in spite of its original separatism, could not withstand 
the influence of Chaldean civilization during the Babylonish captivity, and 
of Hellenic philosophy in the times of the Ptolemies; which, having 
developed its austere talmudical shape simultaneously with the growth of 
Christianity, again assumed milder and more philosophical forms when the 
Caliphs from burners of libraries became collectors of literary treasures ; 
which, following this new course, kept pace with Arabic culture from the 
Tigris to the Guadalquivir ; which flourished in Provence and in the land 
of Dante when the vernacular Romanic tongues commenced blossoming in 
new literatures—J udaism had no revival in the times of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation. Those times, the centuries that preceded them, and the 
centuries that followed, belong in many respects to the darkest in the history 
of the Jews. Their bloody persecution during the Crusades and in the time 
of the black plague, their banishment from England and France in the 
reigns of Edward I. and Charles VI, their still more barbarous expulsion 
from Spain and Sicily in the year of the discovery of America, and from 
Portugal a few years later, were not only destructive to their prosperity, 
but also to their culture, which then, in Western Europe, was approaching 
a regenerating crisis; while their numbers were continually increasing 
in the more hospitable and tolerant, but still less civilized, Polish and 
Turkish provinces. Their condition grew still worse when both Poland 
and Turkey commenced decaying, and Germany became the bloody theatre 
of desolating wars between Catholicism and Protestantism. ‘The Christian 
sects seemed to vie with each other in oppressing them. And the com- 
plicated system of petty tyranny—of extortion, exclusion, and humili- 
ation—under which the Jews now groaned for centuries was more destruc- 
tive to their intellectual development than had been their more sanguinary, 
but less constant and systematic, persecutions in the Middle Ages. 

Even about the middle of the last century the Jews lived as strangers, 
and were treated as enemies, in almost all the European countries the air of 
which they were allowed to breathe. The land of their birth was to them 
a land of captivity or exile (galuth), as Babylonia had been in ancient times. 
Its language was to them the language of unholy oppressors, unworthy to 
be used as a medium for sacred rites and literature. The vernacular which 
they used in profane things or in translating Hebrew texts was a jargon, 
mostly German, mixed up with Semitic and other foreign words and forms. 
Spurned and hooted at for their wretchedness, and slandered as enemies of 
Christ and his followers, they, in their turn, despised the Christians as cruel 
and profligate idol-worshippers, and withdrew from their communion as 

Modern literature was approached by them oaly with fear 

The sciences, which, with the exception of medicine, offered 
no reward, neither distinction nor position, to their Jewish votaries, were 
regarded as humble ancille of the holy science of the law (torah). The 
latter study, in all its scriptural, talmudical, and rabbinical vastness, was 
cultivated, with unparalleled zeal and perseverance, as the only source of 
true mental culture, spiritual felicity, and worldly honors. ‘The study of 
the law and the observance of its numberless rites and obligations consumed 
a considerable portion of every educated or half-educated Jew’s life. The 
wretchedness and bitterness of that life were borne with resignation as well- 
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deserved chastisements for sins and transgressions, and softened by the 
recollections of a marvellous national past and the expectation of a Messianic 
future. There were exceptions of every kind, but they were rare. 

Those exceptions, however, became more and more numerous with the 
general progress of enlightenment and of the spirit of toleration in the age 
of Voltaire and Rousseau, Hume and Gibbon, Frederic the Great and Joseph 
IL, Lessing and Mendelssohn. But it is the latter period of the last-named 
philosopher’s life with which the modern era in the intellectual and 
religious history of the Jews begins. What Luther was to Christian 
Germany and Europe in the sixteenth century, Mendelssohn became to his 
co-religionists in the eighteenth. What Luther’s translation of the Bible 
worked among Christians, Mendelssohn’s German Pentateuch, in Hebrew 
letters, with commentaries and an introduction, achieved among the Jews. 
Not that the Jewish philosopher advocated or intended a reform of the 
synagogue. Both his modesty and his principles opposed such an enter. 
prise. The immense influence he exercised upon his people was due to his 
eminence as a writer and thinker, which attracted the admiration of all and 
the emulation of many; to the Socratic charms of his conversation, which 
made his circle in Berlin a focus of enlightenment ; to his liberal views on 
church and state and on freedom of thought, as enunciated in his 
“ Jerusalem ;” to his theory, expounded in the same work and so welcome 
in an age of rationalism, that Judaism, which was a nationai religion, in- 
culcated only practices leading to ideas, but promulgated no dogmas; to 
the revival among his co-religionists, through his Hebrew writings and 
German translations, of the taste for Biblical criticism, for exact and pure 
diction, for the beautiful and «esthetic in connection with the sacred, which 
had adorned the golden age of their forefathers in Spain and Provence ; to 
the powerful co-operation, in this literary revival, of his Jewish friends or 
disciples, the great Hebraists Wessely, Euchel, and others, in whom the 
kindled imagination of the younger Hebrew students saw new Hallevis and 
Kimhis side by side with a new Maimonides; to the no less powerful co 
operation of his numerous Christian co-laborers on the field of German 
literature, and especially of Lessing, in dispelling anti-Jewish prejudices, 
and thus making it possible to the Jews to issue from their isolation and 
occupy a place among the enlightened of other nations ; and, finally, to the 
Jewish and moral purity of his life, which taught the Jews that, even after 
Spinoza, Judaism and philosophy were not irreconcilable, and the Chris 
tians, that a faithful disciple of the rabbis could serve as a model for a 
“Nathan the Wise.” It is true bigotry and prejudice on both sides but 
slowly yielded the ground; some rabbis fulminated against him whom 
others revered as the third Moses—the lawgiver being the first, and 
Maimonides the second—and even the Voltairean Frederic crossed out his 
name on a list of proposed members of the Berlin Academy ; but when that 
monarch and his Schutejude died—both in 1786—freedom of thought ani 
free thought had made immense strides. The “inalienable rights of man ” 
had been proclaimed in the New World ; they were going to be promul- 
gated, in a more terrific revelation, to the Old. 

The Abbé Grégoire carried the equality of the Jews in the French Con- 
stituent Assembly. The armies of France carried it into the Austrian 
Netherlands, into Holland—long a refuge to persecuted Jews—and across 
the Khine and the Alps. Even where equality was not granted, the 
condition of the Jews was gradually ameliorated. They ceased to be con 
sidered as strangers, and, What was more important, they gradually cease: 
to consider themselves as such. A desire for political and social disenthral! 
ment added fuel to the already kindled desire for mental self-regeneration. 
This double movement among the Jews, which from the fatherland of 
Mendelssohn radiated into the adjoining countries, was not only effective in 
ripening a vast number of individual talents and capacities, soon to be 
distinguished in various fields of literature, science, and art, but also pro- 
ductive of public reforms in congregational life, schools, and synagogues. 
Wessely and his friends, the learned and brilliant writers of the Measseph 
(“ Gatherer ”), gave a powerful impulse to educational reform, and met with 
the hearty co-operation of Friedliinder, Herz, and Jacobson, Jews distinguish- 
ed by wealth, refinement, and social position, who carried the agitation also 
into other fields. 

The question of religious reform was the highest, the gravest, and the 
hardest of solution. The want of it began to be seriously felt, but on what 
principle, in what spirit, and how far it was to be carried, were questions in 
answering which opinions differed widely. The bulk of the Jews at that 
time—as is still now the case in Poland—consisted of strict believers, to 
whom the least and last rabbinical injunction was equally divine with the 
Decalogue, and whose faith in a future Messianic restoration was no less 
firm than their belief in monotheism ; others were more or less strict con- 
formists from habit, from love for the more essential parts of Judaism, or 
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others, whose number was daily increasing, were only nominal Jews, hav- 
ing given up all religious practice from conviction, indifferentism, or light- 
mindedness ; and finally, not a few, yielding to outer pressure, and despair- 
ing of the future of their people, were daily abandoning the faith of 
Israel to seek repose or emoluments in the shade of the cross. Men- 
delssohn seemed to have expected a remedy for this condition of affairs 
only from the influence of enlightenment upon the individual Jews, 
each of whom was to save, first, his freedom of thought, and then his 
conscience as well as he could. Wessely, an enlightened but zealous rab- 
binist, demanded the purification of Judaism on the strictest orthodox prin- 
ciples, chiefly by means of education. Others, like Jacobson, a man of the 
younger generation and of the world, agitated for a thorough-going reform 
of the ritual. The Kantian philosopher, Bendavid, proposed the total 
abandonment of all ceremonial parts of Judaism, which, under entirely 
altered circumstances, he argued, had lost their efficiency for good, and 
were only a dead weight on pure Mosaic monotheism. And, driven on by 
a still more violent current of rationalistic opinion, Friedlinder even went 
so far as to ask in an “Epistle” to a distinguished Christian theologian, 
Teller, for reasonable terms under which conscientious liberal Jews could 
join the Church. Most of these early attempts, however, meeting with no 
encouragement on the part of the Jewish people as well as of the govern- 
ments, hardly led to any immediate result. The time, too—that of the 
Napoleonic wars—was decidedly adverse to movements of this kind, though 
by its crushing power it worked wonders in transforming the formerly so- 
despised Jews of Central Europe into active, energetic, and often leading 
members of modern society. When peace returned, and literature and 
science, art and commerce, revived, single Jews soon became conspicuous 
everywhere, some, it is true, only Jews by name, like the composers, Mo- 
scheles, Meyerbeer, and Halévy, and others even nominal Christians, like 
Heine, Borne, and Gans. Jewish congregational life, too, assumed a new 
aspect. Sermons in pure living idioms, vocal music of a modern style, and 
here and there an organ, were heard in the synagogues ; catechisms and 
other manuals elaborated on modern principles were introduced in the 
schools. A kind of general reform had taken place in France, consisting 
mainly of a declaration of radical Jewish principles by a so-called French 
Sanhedrim, in accordance with the wishes of Napoleon, but also involving 
a systematic congregational organization with a leading central consistory 
for the whole of France. 

Jewish literature, in the stricter sense of the term, now took a fresh 
start. Of the vast number of writers, chiefly in German and Hebrew, who 
flourished during the first two decades after the Napoleonic era, we can 
mention here only a few of the most conspicuous: Jost, the author of 
various comprehensive histories of the Jews and of Judaism ; the Galician, 
Rapoport, whose biographico-critical masterpieces, contributed to the Bik- 
kurey Haittim (“ First-Fruits of the Times”), may be said to have created a 
new literature; Zunz, who in his “Gottesdienstliche Vortriige der Juden ” 
showed himself a worthy disciple, if not a rival, of Rapoport; Reggio, the 
author of “ Hattorah veha-Philosophia” (‘The Law and Philosophy ”’), and 
of some more valuable minor works; and 8. D. Luzzatto, of the Padua Rab- 
binical College, chiefly renowned as Biblical critic and Aramaic scholar. 
These were closely followed by a new generation of literati, to the most 
eminent of whom belong Geiger, Sachs, Frankel, Philippson, Fiirst, Munk, 
Franck, and Griitz, all Germans by birth. Independent criticism searched 
and ransacked every corner and remnant of the Jewish past. Numerous 
important periodicals were started. The Kerem Hemed (“ Lovely Vine- 
yard ”’) took the place of the Bikkurey Haittim, to be succeeded in its turn 
by the more radical Halutz (‘‘ Vanguard”), published chiefly by Galician 
writers, and by the Carmel, an organ of the Russian Jews; Riesser pub- 
lished his Jude ; Geiger, his Zeitschrift fiir jiidische Theologie, and similar 
periodicals ; Philippson, his Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums ; Fiirst, his 


Orient ; Cahen, the Archives israélites de France; Frankel, his Monat. | 


schrift—not to mention a multitude of other, mostly short-lived, journals in 
Hebrew and various living tongues. 

While this progress in literature was going on, partly promoting and 
partly following the progress of Jewish political emancipation, the cause of 
religious reform, too, was advanced, first feebly, but afterwards more power- 
fully by Geiger, who in 1835 took the lead ina movement for the regeneration 
of rabbinical Judaism through a rational and liberal development of its own 
spirit. In this he was aided by Philippson, by powerful synagogue orators 
like Salomon and Mannheimer, and by numerous rabbis, of whom Holdheim 
soon outstripped his master. This movement culminated in the three rab- 
binical synods of Braunschweig, Frankfort, and Breslau in 1844, 1845, and 
1846, which adopted, among others, resolutions confirming those of the 
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Napoleonic Sanhedrim, and advocating considerable changes in the liturgy, 
in sacramental and marriage rites, and in the observance of the holidays, all 
tending to harmonize the religious life of the Jew with his civil life and 
with the ideas of the age. This agitation met with a storm of opposition 
from various quarters. Some assailed it as heretical, and in spirit or ten- 
dency subversive of all Judaism ; others, as a slow, timid, and double-faced 
movement, which, while pretending to be both rabbinical and rational, was 
neither the one nor the other. 


——— 


Hirsch and other orthodox scholars attacked 
it with the weapons both of erudition and sarcasm, while reform associa. 
tions in Frankfort, Berlin, and elsewhere just as loudly declared their dis 
approval on opposite grounds, and, under the lead of men like Creizenach, 
Holdheim, Bernstein, and Stern, openly renounced all allegiance to the Tal 
mud, repudiated all hope of Jewish national restoration, rejected almost all 
the ceremonies as dead, and generally made the Sunday, instead of the Sat 
urday, their day of worship. Revelation, if not ignored as purely dogmatical, 
was by most reformers accepted only in a rationalistic sense. Behind 
Geiger and his associates, though still inclined towards reform, remained 
Frankel, while other enlightened theologians, like Rapoport, seemed still to 
occupy the standpoint of Mendelssohn, and cautiously avoided the arena. 
Generally, however, the discussions were animated and often violent, lead 
ing to dissensions and splits in the congregations, and not rarely, also, to in- 
terference by the government. 
a time quieted the animosities and considerably diminished the interest in 
these struggles, but they have since been resumed, though with abated 
vigor. The questions, the tendencies, the differences of opinion are still the 
same; a harmonious solution is still far remote. 

Germany has remained to this day the central theatre of the movement, 
which is felt, with more or less force, from Odessa to San Francisco, and from 
Stockholm to Algiers. In France discussions on reform, representing al! 
shades of opinion, have been participated in, among others, by Terquem, 
Cahen, Cerfbeer, Crémieux, Munk, Franck, and Rodrigues, but with little 
effect, owing to the religious indifference or ignorance of the mass of French 
Jews. In all other countries, England and the United States not excepted, 
the religious as well as literary movements of the Jews are bu 
of those going on in Germany. 


The great political events of 1848-1850 for 
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AN ENTERTAINING MISCELLANY. 


As we grow older we no doubt grow better-natured. Or, rather, we grow 
more good-natured. The youth sete out on the voyage of life with a de 
mand for perfection ; but then, as the cynic says, he lives ; and, as all of us 
would have known without the cynic’s help, to live is to learn one’s self ; 
so the youth ends the voyage of life by accepting in lieu of perfection 
mankind as itis. From a complete acquiescence in man there is always, 
however, this refuge, or, if one likes to say so, there is always possible thus 
much of revenge for our enforced acquiescences : we can despise preceding 
generations. If,in view of the ideal man, our contemporaries are not so very 
admirable, we can at least see that they have their ancestors at an advan 


age. 

To people who feel weak and unable to believe this we can recommend 
something that will probably do them good ; it is a slight and simple thing, 
but we have found it useful in our own case. Circumstances over which we had 
no control having compelled us to a wide acquaintance with the magazine 
writing of the present day, and our complaint having been rather aggra 
vated than relieved, we were induced to try a volume or two of the date of 
1791 or thereabouts. We at once began to feel returning strength, as the 
certificates say, and had made but a brief contemplation of our an 
cestors as producers and consumers of periodical literature when we 
were completely restored to civility to the writers of our own generation 
and to a sound and bracing contempt for their foreg 

We have since extended this course, and always with the same result, 
Of course judgment must be exercised. One does not set the Nort/ 
’s Maga: of a hundred 
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| ern Monthly of to-day against the Gentlema 
years ago, but with the Hvening Mail of the period. 
| like, our good with their good, our bad with their bad, not making cross- 
comparisons and not comparing all our things in a lump with the peculiar 
| glories of their time, they, we think, our ancestors, will be found many 
| degrees worse than we are and we admirable enough. However, one gocs 
| botanizing for health’s sake and finds that in his culling of simples he has 
gathered a nosegay. We intend here not to argue with the pessimists nor 
| to encourage the uncynical, but merely to exbibit for a moment or two 
| some little things that amused us in turning over the New York Mugazive 
and Literary Repository for a part of the year 1791. 
| It seems, we notice in the first place, that to “write a letter to 
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the editor” is not a new crime. It must have its roots, one would | wrote the “Triumphs of Logan,” we turned to that ode and discovered the 


say, in the primal deprtvity of the universal heart of man. Here it 
is flourishing as rankly in “R.” of July, 1791, as in the breast of the 
youngest subscriber of the current month. The publishers, it appears, had 

an article professing to extracts from a certain sermon. 
‘ Rambler” was perhaps what he meant by the initial—admonishes 


printed be 


RK.” 
them for misdoing : 


“(@NTLEMEN: Io your magazine of the last month is inserted a ser- 
mon,’ ete., ete, 

“This production is profane and wicked, without the least alloy of wit 
or humor, and can serve no other purpose than to countenance the vicious 
and harden the profligate,” etc, ete, ete. 

“The indulgence you have shown it illy comports with the professions 
which ushered in your Literary Repository,” etc., etc., ete. 

“ After these remarks, which unfortunately to be just must be severe, I, 
in justice to you, declare that the subject of them is the first essay I have 
seen in your magazine from which religion or virtue ought to turn away ; 
and that it requires no very great exertion or charity to believe that the 
hurry of publication betrayed you to be the editors of a blasphemous narra- 
tive that ought long since to have mouldered in oblivion.” 

‘The editors, it is sad to say, were far from taking so decided a course 
with Mister “ R.” as would be taken with him if he were to revisit the 
world of today and write his impudent letters. On the contrary, they weakly 
submitted, and probably they had enough of him before they were done. 
See them in their abasement : 

“They admit, with the writer of the remarks, that an unfavorable con- 
struction may be drawn from the sermon; though they are convinced that 
the friend who sent it for insertion considered it a piece of ingenuity, in 
which light alone the editors themselves viewed it, and which will, no 
doubt, be accepted as an apology for its having been admitted.” 

The “ Woman Question,” which is so prominent a feature in the maga- 
zine writing of our day, appears, but appears only once, in its pres- 
ent aspect in the Literary Repository. The editors had been struck by Mary 
Wolstonecraft’s forcible “ Vindication of the Rights of Woman,” and 
copied some pages of the introduction without, so far as we can discern, 
calling down on themselves the rebukes of any friends of morality. Gen- 
erally, however, woman appears as a thing of verse, in her familiar character 
of “ Melissa” and “ Calista” and “ Eliza, or Amiable Sorrow,” and “ Miss 
K— W-—’—sivging : 

** Charm on, soft Eliza, in song ever charm, 
Still ravish our ears and our bosoms disarm, 
Till Truth, Fame, and Love in thy numbers have sung 

llow Celestial thy mind is, and resistless thy tongue.” 
“The American Muse” occupies her appropriate place in the magazine, 
and may be observed practising some of her now customary activities. 
‘There is, of course, something in the way of odes written for the celebration 
of the Fourth of July at Alexandria, Virginia, and other towns, and some- 
thing in praise of Washington, and various references to American rivers 
and plains, and to the aboriginal inhabitants of the country ; but there is 
less of this than one would have supposed. The cast-off gowns of the Muse 
of Albion were still the favorite wear of her transatlantic sister, and even 
in the “Songs of the Frontier” there is a strong savor of “the town” of 
(iay and Goldsmith. This, now, for a “ Frontier Song” is not very fall of 
the wilderness; we do not easily think of it as chanted by the stalwart 
pioneer 

* Let statesmen tread their giddy round, 
Undoing and undone, 


I hug my cot, where still is found 
My wife, my dog, and gun. 


** Let the gay beau and tinselled belle 
In Pleasure’s circle run ; 
My happiness their joys excel, 
My wile, my dog, and gun, 


** Where forests nod aud Jakes expand, 
And foaming cat'racts stun, 
I've fixed my home, on either hand, 
My wife, my dog, and gun. 
** Ambition’s path, the miser’s road, 
‘The legal maze I shun, 
But cling to my beloved abode, 
My wife, my dog, and gun.” 
lt might perhaps have been expected that the frontiersman of the day 
would have been highly Europeanized in poetry, but in the case of the Red 


Man one would have thought that the trae American doctrine—“ no good 
Indians but dead ones "—would have prevailed. The “ cot ” of the pioneer in 
West Virginia and on the Ohio border was often enough, in those days, on 


fire, and his wife and dog and gun, in the neighborhood of Pittsburgh, not 
atall unfrequently confiscated. But we find “ W. D.” dressing the heathen 
scalper in the full nobility of the noble savage. The editor having said in 
his “ Notes to Correspondents” that he will “ be happy to be able frequently 
to adorn the pages of this work with performances from the pen” which 





dusky child of literature as follows: 


“ Wild rang the shrieks thro’ air, 
Fast flew the night away ; 
The chiefs in arms appear, 
And thus salute the day. 


** Aged Logan led the fight, 
y oc fame is ever new. 
Logan seized a treach’rous white— 
is murdered children rushed to view. 


* Curses blast thee, pale-fac’d savage, 
Ruin seize thy ruthless kind!” 
Etc., etc., etc. 

We do not know whether the editor would have been so happy to be 
able to adorn his pages with W. D.’s odes if he had been so well acquainted 
with his Gray as he should have been. Probably he would, though ; although 
on occasion he can rebuke plagiarism, as when je says to “ A Subscriber ” : 
“The song sent by ‘A Subscriber’ is, excepting the chorus, a mere copy of 
the song ‘ Rule Britannia,’ substituting the word ‘ America’ for ‘ Britannia.’ 
. . . As this song seems to have been sent by some well-meaning patriot, 
it is somewhat surprising that he should reduce our continent to an island 
—‘ Blest isle, with beauty, matchless beauty, crowned.’ ” 

They were not very particular in those days, though there were some 
things that were rather too much. On the whole, the reader of the Reposi- 

ry understands how Dr. Griswold acquired his facility for admiration, and 
how our early writers of verses got fame as poets, and also how the later 
way of talking about them and their works should shock and perplex and 
enragethem. They were better a good deal than the people they displaced— 
so much better that it is not astonishing they should fall into bewilderment 


when told they are not good. 





Correspondence. 


IMPEAOHMENT. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Now that Mr. Johnson has been acquitted, we may probably take for 
granted that there will never be another President impeached in this coun- 
try. If aman of his temperament and in his situation has succeeded in 
keeping himself within the bounds of the law, or at least in securing him- 
self against legal proof of his offences, we may safely assume that none of 
his successors will be less fortunate. We can hardly have a President lesa 
discreet than he, or with a larger adverse majority in the Senate ; and the 
conjunction of these two circumstances under another administration would 
be remarkable indeed. 

Impeachment may therefore be pronounced, as Macaulay held it to be, 
an obsolete institution, borrowed from an age which had different ideas and 
different political practices from ours. It certainly seems absurd, in the 
nature of things, to constitute a set. of politicians into a court for the trial of 
a political offender ; and the outcry that has been raised against the seven 
delinquents whose votes decided the matter against their own party shows 
that the public appreciate the absurdity, however much injustice is done to 
the considerations which decided these seven votes. It could not be other- 
wise. Granted that impeachment is a purely judicial process, still enough 
judges will find it impossible to forget their political ties to divest the trial 
of much of the dignity and solemnity which it should possess. Grant that 
it is a merely political process, there still will be enough senators who cannot 
forget their oaths and their legal training to frustrate the best plaus of their 
party. Even Lord Strafford could not be convicted by an impeachment ; 
but a bill of attainder must accomplish what a trial at law failed to effect. 
And of the trial of Warren Hastings, Macaulay says that “the result ceased 
to be a matter of doubt from the time when the Lords resolved that they 
would be guided by the rules of evidence which are received in the inferior 
courts of the realm.” In the case of Mr. Johnson, the people do earnestly 
desire to see him removed from the Presidency, and perhaps none desire 
this more earnestly than Mr. Trumbull and Mr. Fessenden, only that they 
are not willing to see a judicial process perverted to a purely political end. 
The fact is, there ought to be some legitimate way of accomplishing this 
removal ; that there is not, is one of the greatest defects of our form of gov- 
ernment, and perhaps its most undemocratic feature. 

The experience of our Government appears to show that the framers of 
the Constitution made two fundamental mistakes as to the executive de- 
partment. In copying from the English constitution, they took the office of 
the king for model instead of that of prime minister; and further, they 
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wholly uaderestimated the power and violence of political parties, and the 
degree in which the President would come to identify himself with them. 
Their idea was of an exalted personage raised above parties, with no 
“policy” of his own, but satisfied to carry out the will of the legislature, 
changing his ministers from time to time, as the king did, in compliance 
with this will. In consistency with this idea they gave him a fixed term of 
office, not foreseeing that during this brief term a change of opinions might 
lead to a direct antagonism between executive and legislative. They pro- 
vided, further, that the principal candidate in opposition to the President 
should be associated with him as Vice-President, and should succeed in case 
of his death or removal—a wholly preposterous plan,except upon the notion 


that party ties made no difference with this officer, and that his functions | 
Mr. Hamilton, indeed, went so far as to pro- | 


were to be purely executive. 
pose a President for life or good behavior—of course with the same idea, 
that this President would change his administration with changes in 
parties, just as the King of England did. 

But it is absurd to suppose that able statesmen such as we need for 
Presidents—and once had— should be satisfied with this kind of position. A 
king may well be satisfied with it by reason of the dignity and permanence 
of his office; but no Adams or Jefferson will consent to be the mere instru- | 
ment of Congress. It cannot be but that a President of any mark will | 
have, or will desire to have, a policy of his own; and when this policy is 


opposed to that of Congress few men will have the sagacity and moderation | 


to recognize that the right as well as the power is after all with the legisla- 
ture and not with the executive. And indeed they are half right. The 
President ought to be, as is the English prime minister, the leader of the 
party in power for the time being—none the less a President of the nation, 
but with all political branches of government ready to co-operate in a har- 
monious administration of affairs. * 

This brings us to the English system, which is of precisely this nature. 
The English have, to be sure, a very illogical and expensive method of 
accomplishing it; but they do accomplish it, nevertheless, and the result is 
a far more efficient and, in this respect, more democratic aduinistration 
than ours. 
stands, in fact, above all parties, unchanged in political changes, with the 
sole function of being the source of executive action and the representative 
of the nationa) will—and a real one, the prime minister, an active member 
of his party, nay, its leader, changed with every decided change in popular 
sentiment, and thus at once the active executive head of the government 
and the acknowledged leader of Parliament for the time being. In this 
way the wheels of government run smooth through all changes of party ; 
for it is the jarring and irregularity of action that lead to mischicf, rather 
than the open and honest conflicts of opinion. 

The second mistake which the framers of the Constitution made was in 
not appreciating the power of party spirit and the strength of party ties 


It would be interesting to enquire how it comes that party organizations 


are so much more potent under our form cf government than any other, 
but this is not the place for this enquiry. The fact is undisputed ; 
where parties exist—they have existed in all free states—but nowhere else 
do they form a state within a state, nowhere else are they so elaborately 
constituted, and of such independent, almost corporate action ; nowhere 
else do they claim allegiance as a right ; nowhere clse would they dare to 


else- 
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They have two executives: a nominal one, the king, who | 
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This doctrine of the independence of the departments is an outgrowth 
of the time and institutions in which the monarch was the sovereign, and 
the popular rights had to be struggled for and protected by special guaran- 
When the people and the king were antagonistic powers, each must 
be jealously guarded against the encroachments of the other. But in our 
democratic government this is not the case. The judicial department, 
indeed, for reasons which need not be given here, is in as great danger 
as ever, and requires as thorough security as under a monarchy. But the 
President and Congress are equally agents of the same sovereign people ; 
and the only possible benefit we can derive from the independence of these 
departments is that thereby the popular will is rendered less intense and con- 
ccntrated, that—like the division of the legislature into two chambers—it 
serves, as Mr. Mill says, to “break the headlong impulses of popular 
opinion by delay, rigor of forms, and adverse discussions.” But it would 
| not be necessary to destroy this independence, or to render either branch of 
poo rnment dependent on the other. Each would still rest immediately 
upon the popular will ; only that one would obtain the right of appealing to 
this will in case of a conflict of powers. 

It may be objected, more plausibly, that any such plan would only inten- 
sify the already overweening power of party, by removing a principal 
obstacle to its success. But it may well be doubted whether the virulence 
of party spirit is not more enhanced by these violent contlicts than it would 
be by the undivided possession of power. It seems probable that if one 
| party at a time possessed full, instead of divided, power, its sense of respon- 
| sibility would be increased, and we should see moderation in place of much 
lof the present intolerance and violence. The Athenians were wont to allay 
| the intemperance of party spirit in times of great excitement by banishing 
temporarily the one of two rivals whom they could best spare ; the plan 
proposed would accomplish the same end by deciding which of the two 
| rivals should have the sole management and responsibility of public affairs 
| for a season. MARCEL. 
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THE OIVIL SERVICE DISGRACE. 
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day. 


ties. 


| 





To THE EpiItoR OF THE NATION : 

What with the bill of Mr. Jenckes, and the urgencies of yourself and 
other depositaries of the national wisdom and authority, we have hoped that 
Congress would have done something ere this to retrieve the utterly dis- 
graceful condition of our consular un-system. If there were a single M. C 
who had ever been imbecile or poor enough to serve a term of years as 
U.S. consul anywhere in the bounds of civilization proper, I should antici 
pate a ventilation of the state of things obtaining, from the culpable neglect 
of our law-makers, in this department of the national representation. 

As the consular service (?) now stands, the nation must be content to be 
represented before the commercial and popular intelligences of the world 
by men from one of three classes—viz., invalids whose health demands 
| foreign air and who are giad to eke out their incomes by the pittance of a 
| consular salary ; incapables who have never been able to make a living by 
| any occupation and are content to live in a garret and go through the official 
| routine, subsisting on a minimum of nutriment and self-respect, or else 
' making out their incomes by swindling all the innocents who are confiding 

enough in the prestige of the United States to believe that one of its officials 





claim the fealty of the chief magistrate as superior to his duty to his coun- must be a man of honor; and, lastly, those who, having a sufficient income 
try. From this enormous power of party it results that not only the Presi-| go abroad to enjoy themselves officially and ride the spread eagle before the 
dent will not be the mere agent, nor even will content himself with a policy | admiring eyes of the ignorant Europeans. I belong to the first class with 


of his own, but he is expected to act as the agent of his party. 

From lack of comprehending these two points, the framers of the Con- 
stitution failed to organize the executive department in such a manner as to 
meet the wants of the nation, in this generation at least. Perlaps we shall 
never again have a bitter hostility between President and Congress es at 


present ; but we have several times had an approach to it, and it may be) 


questioned whether it does not put a strain upon the system too severe for 
it—whether this is not partly the cause of the indifference to constitutional 
obligations that has grown up of late. It is seen that tle restraints of the 
Constitution are unreasonable—that they force us to put up with an ineffi, 
cient or mischievous administration, and may at some time imperil the 
country itself. This feeling is at the bottom of the present disposition to 
scout at all judicial considerations in the trial of impeaclment. 
ought to be some way, in these cases of dead-lock, of appealing to the 
country, and taking a fresh start. Either the President ought to be 
allowed to dissolve Congress, or, what is better, Congress should be allowed 
to call for a new election of President. 


There | 


perhaps an admixture of the second, and therefore have the good luck not 
to participate in the third, though, thanks to confiding friends at home, I 
| have not yet been obliged to swindle the people to whom I represent the 


| greatest of republics and the most free and enlightened of nations to keep 
| from starvation. 
1 am forty years of age, read and write three languages, have served the 
| United States seven years in two consulates. In the first, one which de- 
/manded a good deal of labor and constant office attention, I sunk $3,000 
' (gold) in four years, part of which I had and the rest of which I owe (I 
lived au cinguicme and kept one servant, never went into society and gave 
| no parties). I may mention that, on my arrival, I had occasion to order a 
cheap suit of clothes, and that the tailor, who had had dealings with my 
predecessor, refused to send them to my house without having the money 
paid before they left the shop. I found that being U. S. Consul did not 
increase my credit. 
Having no “influence,” I suppose it was owing to my fidelity in small 


| matters that I was promoted to my second consulate, which had been vacant 


It may be objected that this would destroy the balance of the depart-| for several years, and of which the salary is $1,000. I have been here 
ments. We think not, so far at least as the balance is of any value in our | three years, and have only increased my debts about $500 ; but if (which in 
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our service one must always count on) I am dismissed to-morrow, I must 
run in debt about $600 (gold) to get home with my family. I have been 
obliged to learn another language, making the fourth, to incur the expenses 
of settling in a new country, to study up a new set of political and com. 
mercial relations, and while here have seen two of the most profitable con- 
sulates in my vicinity filled by men who had not the claim (speaking the 
language of common sense) that I had to them. I live in a house which is 
in no Tespect equal to a good log-cabin. I am obliged to refuse all social 
invitations more serious than to tea, because I cannot return them. I am 
obliged, more or less, to hold my own with my colleagues, the poorest paid 
of whom of my grade receives 12,000 francs (the highest receiving 32,500), 
and so far I have kept my credit intact. 

My nearest neighbor (U. 8. consul) has just absconded, after a course of 
life which will leave his successor some work to retrieve the consular dig- 
nity, leaving 10,000 to 12,000 francs of debts, and a reputation for drunken- 
ness and licentiousness which one good and creditable consul will not cause 
to be forgotten. 

A predecessor of my prozimus on the other side made a fortune by sell- 
ing his agencies, passports, protections, etc., etc, a thing which is not 
difficult in some sections of the world. I have myself been offered £200 
each for two agencies in my appointment, with numerous overtures as to 
passports and protections. It is safe to say that I might have doubled my 
income by illegal practices, against which our system gives no assurance 
beyond discharging a detected offender, and against the temptations to which, 
when a consul finds himself running behind his expenses, it offers little 
support. Of the not strictly felonious but forbidden practices of working 
for certain merchants for a consideration, from which many of our consuls 
have received large profit, I say nothing, though I know that but for them 
few of our European consulates would be retained long, for the simple reason 
that not one of them enables a man by his legal receipts to pay his ex- 
penses. 

On the whole, our system is so unequivocally disgraceful and fraudulent 
that I am astonished that any honest man, capable intellectually and physi- 
eally of following any regular occupation, should, save as a temporary 
change, accept a consular appointment ; and the probability of such an one 
devoting himself, as with other countries, to the service with the intention 
to study the interests and develop the resources of. our commerce, to fit 
himeelf really to be of the greatest possible use to the country, and looking 
forward to the service as a profession, is inappreciably small. He is sure of 
being ill paid for the time being ; he is pretty sure that the most exemplary 
conduct will not ensure promotion or increase of salary ; equally so that his 
best performance of his duty will bring him no honor or higher consideration 
at home; and may count with tolerable certitude on being dismissed the 
moment his post is worth seeking for by any one who has more influence, 
though he has never served a day in the service. 

Our system, therefore, will bring us men who want to go abroad a short 
time on public expense, who are willing to spend their money in official 
soirées and make a sensation in a pocket court as the Hon. Adam Parvenu, 
U. 8. Consul, etc., ete., leaving all the official duties to some knavish native 
whe finds his account therein, or who count on making the place pay so well 
by irregular practices that in the term for which they hope to hold it they 
can make it pay all expenses, and net something for retirement. 

For myself, unable to endure the American winter, I had looked forward 
to a possible permanency in the consular service, and being really able to 
be of use to my country ; but I have come to the conclusion that I had better 
run the risks of consumption at home than starvation in the U. S. consular 
service, and shall avail myself of the first opening which permits my return- 
ing home, assured that my generation will have passed away before our 
legislators will be sufficiently educated to the sense of national respectability 
to be able to organize a consular service which will be worth an honest 
man’s while to enter it. 

Unysses Enoracvs, A.M., 


U. 8. Consul, Buncomberg. 
U. 8. Consu.atse, BuncomBERG, May 10, 1868. 





_Mr. Eboracus, we may mention, for the information of those who 
may be astonished by the singularity of his name, is a real consul at a 
real post.—Ep, Nation. | 


“RED TAPE” WHICH IS NOT “BRITISH.” 
To TNE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

On the 28th of May a letter, very carefully addressed to me,.with the 
number of my box, was deposited in one of the lamp-post boxes up-town. The 
postage was prepaid ; but, a8 subsequently appeared, owing to its defective ad 
hesive properties, the stamp worked off. The letter was not delivered in 
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| due course, and not until the 1st of June did I learn that it had been mailed. 
| Upon applying to the postmaster’s secretary in search of it, I was informed 
that it had been “ held for postage,” and been sent to the dead-letter office 
at Washington on the 29th of May. I was therefore advised to write to the 
“Third Assistant Postmaster-General” for it, enclosing a postage stamp. 
| This I did at once. On the 4th day of June I received a reply, in the shape 
of a printed circular, stating that “the letter to which you refer cannot be 
found,” and also that in the case of a letter, sent to the dead-letter office, 
containing money or “ property value,” an effurt would be made to return it 
to the writer or to the person addressed. All other letters are destroyed. 
A series of printed enquiries accompanied the circular, to which I made 
answer, and as my letter did contain what I presumed would be regarded as 
“property value,” I added a request for the best endeavors of the depart- 
ment toward its recovery, as the postage really had been prepaid. On the 
6th of June I received another printed circular from the department, making 
no reference to any previous communications, stating that a letter addressed 
to me, but held for postage, would be forwarded upon receipt of a postage 
stamp. I immediately returned this circular, as requested, with another 
stamp enclosed, and on the 10th of June I received my letter, with the seul 
broken. 


| 


SUMMARY. 
Two letters to the Post-office Department. 
Two stamps do. do. 
Two circulars from the do. 


Distance from point of departure to destination, three miles. 

Time, thirteen days. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I presume my experience is that of very many others, 
and the question arises, What ought we to do? Should we suffer in 
silence? I understand the fault to be with the law, not with the Depart- 
ment. Perbaps you will tell me to write to “ my member of Congress ;” yet 
I would infinitely prefer to appeal to every member of Congress if you can 
grant me the requisite space. Presuming upon your acquiescence, therefore, 
let me beg them to remedy this evil of which my facts are an abundant 
illustration. Make it the rule, gentlemen, that all our letters owght to be 
prepaid. If we forget or fail, charge us twice or thrice the usual postage 
for them, or more, if need be. But cut the present “ red tape ” in some way, 
at all events. Give us our letters, give us them promptly-and regularly, 
and give us postage stamps that will “ stick.” 

I am, etc., 

New York, June 15, 1868. 


A VALUABLE LIBRARY TO BE SOLD. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Several days ago I received a letter from a Jewish scholar in 
Amsterdam, Holland, from Mr. M. Roest, who is favorably known through- 
out the learned world as an eminent Hebraist and as one of the foremost 
Hebrew bibliographers of our time, which letter, amongst many other 
topics, expresses an idea on a certain subject which I deem it my duty not 
to withhold from the American public. Perhaps some reader might be 
induced thereby to an action that would be highly praiseworthy. 

There is at present in Amsterdam a Jewish library for sale, the like of 
which is not in all America. The bookseller, Frederik Muller (Heeren- 
gracht, K. K. 130, Amsterdam), in whose charge the collection is, intends to 
sell the same by auction in the first week of November next. A catalogue 
of the books is now being printed. ‘It would indeed bea pity”—so Mr. 
Roest writes to me, and I translate from his letter—“ if this grand collection 
should be torn asunder. America ought to acquire it. Some public 
library, some institution of learning, some Jewish congregation, ought to 
buy it en bloc. America would then come into possession of a collection of 
Hebraica and Judaica which, if properly fostered and judiciously aug- 
mented, soon might be favorably compared with the great Hebrew libra” 
ries in the Bodleian in Oxford and in the British Museum in London. 
The collection spoken of contains more than 3,000 printed Hebraica, more 
than 2,000 Judaica, about 100 manuscripts in Hebrew, Spanish, and Hol- 
landish, and beside these many engravings, portraits, etc. Amongst the books 
are a great number of incunabula, of books printed in the sixteenth century, 
books printed on parchment, even some unica.” 

Is there not a library in the land for which this literary treasure could 
be bought? Is there no rich Jewish congregation in New York willing to 
invest some thousands of dollars? Indeed, I should be happy if I could 
think I had drawn the attention of able and willing persons to the matter 
in such a manner as to secure the collection for America. 

I am, dear sir, yours, etc., 


237 S, DespLarngs St., Cuicaco, June 12, 1868, 


B. E. F. 





B, FELSENTHAL. 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 


In connection with Messrs. Rivington & Co., of London, Messrs. Scribner, | 
Welford & Co. will publish immediately Doctor Newman’s “ Parochial and 
Plain Sermons.” Their author has hitherto been unwilling to republish 
this work, which he prepared before he became a Roman Catholic, and for 
a long time it has been next to impossible to procure a copy. In its new 
form it will consist of eight octavo volumes, which will contain all the well- 
known sermons—the “ Parochial,” written, preached, and published between 
1825 and 1843, the “Plain,” contributed to the series of “Tracts for the 
Times.” No change whatever will be made in the text. What has made 
Doctor Newman give his long withheld consent to the republication of these 
sermons, we are not told. He would decline, of course, to stand by all that 
he said when he wrote them, but probably thinks his error was rather in 
saying too little than in saying anything wrong, and believes that, so far as 
they go, the sermone will do only good. It will be nearly a year before all 
the eight volumes are out.—— George Routledge & Sons will issue a shilling 
edition of “The Charles Knight Shakespeare.”’ It will be in one volume of 
730 pages. It will, we suppose, be sold in this country by Messrs. Rout- 
ledge & Sons for fifty cents. The paper and printing of the specimen pages 
which we have seen are surprisingly good. 


—The prizes offered by the Philadelphia Union League for the four best 
“essays on the legal organization of the people to select candidates for 
office” have just beenawarded. The committee has been almost excessively 
considerate of the feelings of the competitors in the manner of making 
known its decision. Only the successful candidates have been notified of 
the result, and the names of these have not been publicly announced. The 
unsuccessful men are to understand from their not receiving notifications 
that their essays failed, and whether they have failed or not will not be dis- 
covered till the fortunate writers proceed to the dignity of print, as they 
all probably will. 


—At Hong Kong the 2,151 American and European souls have boldly 
begun the publication of a weekly magazine with photographic illustra- 
tions. For some little time, we believe, our fellow-citizens in Aliaska have 
been publishing a newspaper half in Russian and half in English. These 
are two of the latest born of such periodicals. It is a pity that they all, 
wherever they are published—India, Africa, Aliaska, or where not—are too 
apt to be exclusively collections of home news for the exiles. It is natural. 
But they might without too much difficulty, one would think, do much 
good in being permanent, stationary travellers, as it were, in foreign realms 
and lands remote—travellers willing as able to tell tales to us home-keeping 
folk. Once in a while an Indian paper does so ; gives us new, valuable, and 
interesting information of the people among whom, though not for whom, 
it is published ; but generally the wandering newspaper of the wandering 
Anglo-Saxon is severely for the wanderer alone, and a cheap way of sub- 
scribing for them for us who live in civilization is to buy files of our own 
old journals, especially such as have long market reviews and much ship- 
ping intelligence. 


—It was long ago said in praise of Wisdom and to encourage her fol- 
lowers, that “ she filleth all their house with things desirable.” If we may 
understand by the Wisdom of the Apocryphal writings the power that 
presides over a certain portion of our religious press, the text is just now 
getting a striking commentary. A paper to which, out of politeness, we 
decline “ to give the benefit of our circulation ” is printing each week a long 
list of the desirable things which its lovers may secure for their houses and 
persons by bringing it new subscribers. A sewing-machine is one of them ; 
another is a piano ; another is a ‘‘ Webster’s”’ or ‘“‘ Worcester’s Unabridged ;” 
a cyclopedia is another. Other lots are thus described : 


“Five quart bottles of Woodworth's French Violet Ink (see advertise- 
ment) for five names and $12 50. ‘Ten bottles for ten names and $25. 
This yy ed ink is used throughout our entire establishment. 

“ A Derrick & Felgemaker Portable Pipe Organ for Church, for two hun- 
dred names and $500, worth $450. Larger Organ in same proportion. 

“ An Oroide Gold Watcb, Swiss manufacture, for twelve names and $30.” 


Watches, in fact, would appear to have very great fascinating power over 
the ordinary subscriber; no less than six or eight kinds are specified by 
the publishers, who, furthermore, seem to be rather easy in their dealings: | 


“A Gold. Watch, Waltham, American, worth $100, every one can have | 
for eighty-five names and the full subscription money, $2 50, for each. 

“Or, a Silver American Waltham Watch, worth $30, for twenty names 
and $50 ; or, one worth $25, for fifteen names and $37 50. Every man or 








woman should remember this. Send in all the names you get, and the 
balance as soon as you can get them.” 

It is, we suppose, proper to stimulate agents to great activity and zeal by 
holding out to them such prizes. But we confess that about the “ Oroide 
Gold Watch ” we have serious doubts. There is a look about you of en- 
couraging humbug when you tempt a man to shine in “ Oroide Gold ;” and 
to abstain from even the appearance of evil is a saying we all ought to bear 
in mind—particularly if we are a religious paper, whose general tone is apt 
to be as influential as its words can be. 


—Probably the very latest of epithalamia written in the English tongue 
is one now before us, recently received from England. It is beautifully 
printed, impressive as regards margins, and in its appearance worthy of 
being offered and dedicated, “ by august and gracious permission of his 
Majesty Victor Emanuel II.,” to Prince Umberto and the Princess Mar- 
gherita. “The Benison” is the title of it. Its author announces himself 
as a master of arts of Oxford and of Cambridge also. But we do not know 
that we advise people to get it and read it. By reason of increasing age, 
we suppose, and infirmities that grow upon us, and a gradual sealing of the 
fresh young fountains, we, for our own part, take a small and steadily 
diminishing delight in lays of troth-plight, 

“Where rapturous chorue fans the flame of song.” 
Though, for that matter, a man might be fond of nuptial songs and not like 
this one: 
“ The Day shone bright, 

Lay vanquish’d Night— 

Blind Darkness went, 

For ever spent— 

Came Life, came Breath, 

Defying Death— 

Came Freedom, free, 

Came Victory!” . 
We do not find that any part of the ode is really better than this, It is a 
good illustrative example of the truth, often exemplified, that a man and 
master of arts, capable of being in prose a respectable member of society 
(vide preface to “ The Benison”’), may in verse make himself really ridicu- 
lous, and never in the least suspect it. The book, with its large, handsome 
pages, is an excellent one for “ mounting,’’ and we commend it to the atten- 
tion of persons who have portraits of Humbert, his wife, Victor Emanuel, 
any of his predecessors, Cupid, the Genius of Italy or Italia, Freedom, and 
so forth, and pictures of wreaths of maidens dancing, of Blooming Summers 
scattering flowers, and similar figures. 


—Speaking of mounted books, we are reminded of one recently imported 
by Messrs. Scribner, Welford & Co., which possesses rather more interest 
than most books of the kind. It is “ The Father's Revenge: a Tragedy, 
with other Poems”’—all of them being the offspring of the muse of that 
Earl of Carlisle whose name is of frequent recurrence in Byron's earlier per 
formances. A fine inserted portrait of the noble author gives him a face of 
the order of vacuous Scotch faces—-one which justifies Oblivion for 
having made a prey of his tragical and other poems, and which 
seems also to account for some of his ward’s trying observations. 
Besides this there are many other inserted plates, after designs which 
probably the author of “ The Father's Revenge” caused to be made for the 
illustration of that work. The dons and donnas of the tragedy of the period 
are seen to swoon and draw swords, and menace and dissolve in grief ina 
pleasing manner, and the eye aids the mind to understand how great a 
deliverance was wrought by Lord Carlisle’s ward and Sir Walter. Illus 
trated works of more value than this, and which also form a part of the 
importation newly added to Messrs. Scribner & Welford’s stock, are an atlas 
folio containing six hundred of Gilray’s caricatures, accompanied by an 
octavo volume of descriptive notices of the men and things satirized by the 
artist; some twenty-two volumes, several of them very scarce, of the works 
of Gilray’s great successor, George Cruikshank ; one fine and one splendid 
edition of Grammott ; and, finally, an old folio, two volumes in one, of Bible 
prints, by Romaine de Hooghe, with descriptive text in Dutcb. We must 
refer our readers to a late catalogue for the names of several hundreds of 


| other imported books, to read whose names even is a sort of pleasure to the 


book-buyer. But we may mention here a complete set of the well-known 
Retrospective Review, which many college libraries want, and ought not to 
want unless they are far richer than most of the college libraries of our 
new country in “Curious, Useful, and Valuable Old Authors,” and rejoice 
in a population of readers more learned and critical than most undergradu- 
ates were formerly. 


—Many good judges have held the opinion that sound literature 
prepared not with exclusive reference to the tastes of boys is the best 
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“ Boy Literature.” 
that the man or woman writing for men and women has a valuable safe- 
guard against his work’s being vitiated by the curse of ungenuineness— 
humbug is often the proper word—in that he has in his knowledge of him- 
self a guiding standard as to what he shall say and how he shall say it. 
He is, so to speak, writing to himself. It is a rare genius who has the 
sympathetic imagination so developed that when he sets about writing for 
children he is not writing at a conjectural understanding and supposed 
tastes—drawing his bow at a venture. So we have few enough classics in 
the child's library, and of the few that we have not all, perhaps not the 
most, were originally intended for children. For our own part, we should 
call most books for children “ anhealthy ” on this account ; very unhealthy 
they might be called if the child's digestive powers were not generally so 
strong. The ability to skip, so necessary to all readers, is fortunately great 
in children. But below the indirectly injurious books for boys, as to which 
the boys must take their chance, is the mass of directly poisonous literature 
that boys eagerly devour when it is put before them, and which their elders 
are bound to prevent their seeing. Attention has just been called to this 
matter by the robberies, followed by a remarkably brutal attempt at mur- 
der, recently committed by two little English boys, the younger of whom 
was hardiy eleven years old. We have had the same thing here; the 
known instances are numerous in which similar crimes were directly conse- 
quent on the reading of “ yellow-covered literature.” Once in a while the 
newspapers print accounts of boys banded together as housebreakers, or 
occupants of some disgraceful youthful club-room. Probably most of our 
readers can recall two or three such cases as within their own knowledge. 
it is well when the infected children make known their disease so soon ; 
the unpublished ruin arising from this cause is immense and harder to 
deal with. But in spite of a recent act of the Legislature we have 
flourishing openly among us a literature that plainly is making murderers, 
as any one may see who walks up and down Broadway. One passes a 
policeman on his post, and next, within ten steps perhaps, two or three boys 
staring at a newspaper-stand adorned with a picture where a man breaks in 
somebody's head with an iron bar, or “a jealous woman knifes her rival,” 
or “a negro is skinned alive and then burnt.” Beyond a doubt some of the 
young spectators will pay for their studies by being hanged by-and-by. 
There is nothing, we suppose, to prevent Superintendent Kennedy’s putting 
a stop to the public exhibition of certain brutifying newspapers any morn- 
ing that he chooses. Meantime Mr. Bergh might, without straining his 
conscience or misspending his society’s funds, try how much virtue there is 
in the present act against tueir existence. The connection is close enough 
between such pictures and cruelty to any animal that is in the power of the 
men who delight in them. 


--Dr. Tobler, of Switzerland, the well-known writer of monographs on 
Palestine, and one of the most learned travellers who has ever explored the 
Holy Land, has published a “ Bibliographia Geographica Palestine.” It 
comes down to the close of 1864, and embraces not only all works relating 
to his subject, but views and maps as well. It is indispensable to the close 
student of Biblical antiquities, for Tobler’s erudition in this department is 
even beyond that of Ritter and Robinson, and his judgments are generally 
fair. At any rate, they are always severe enough ; there is no over-leniency 
in the man, and he takes a peculiar pleasure in launching hard adjectives at 
worthless books. He is a physician in extensive practice at Horn, near 
Lake Constance ; as a man he is gruff, harsh, and opinionated ; but his life- 
long devotion to the study of Palestine and all that pertains to it makeg 
him a peculiarly competent judge of its literature. 


LINDA TRESSEL.* 


AMONG the new books of the present moment there are many more 
noteworthy than the little story whose name we transcribe ; but we have 
read ‘‘ Linda Tressel” because it is by the author of “ Nina Balatka,” and 
because it is as clear as noonday to our penetrating intellect that the author 
of “ Nina Balatka” is but another title of the author of “ Barchester 
‘Towers " and “ The Small House at Allington.” Mr. Trollope’s style is as 
little to be mistaken as it is to be imitated, and we find it in this anonymous 
tale in all its purity—with its flatness and simpleness, its half-quaint pon- 
derosity and verbosity, and all its roundabout graces. Mr. Trollope has, of 
course, his own reasons for suppressing his name, reasons which we have 
no desire to investigate; but if perchance his motive had been partially to 
refute the charge that he has exhausted his vein and that his lafer novels 
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owe their popularity only to the species of halo irradiated by his signature, 
| he may assure himself that he has been amply successful. The author of 
| these two little German tales must, in fact, by this time have become proof 
against all doubt of his being a born story-teller. These short novels are 
| rich with their own intrinsic merits, and looking at them candidly, taking 
| the good with the bad and comparing them with the multitudinous host of 
| kindred works, we find ourselves ready to say that they contain more of 
| the real substance of common life and more natural energy of conception 
io apy of the clever novels now begotten on our much-tried English 
| speech. 

“Nina Balatka,” our readers will probably remember, was a young 
bourgeoise of Prague, who, being minded to take a husband, was determined 
to take a lover at the same time, and had the bad taste to prefer a Jew. 
Persecuted and revi'ed by her family, and finally alienated from her lover 
and reduced to the extremity of suffering, she is ultimately redeemed from 
her sorrows by the gentleman himself and locked fast within the gates of 
matrimony. ‘The story was told in so simple and uninspired a fashion as 
te be absolutely dull, and yet if you could bring yourself to have patience 
with its dulness—which was certainly a great deal to ask—it seemed full 
of truthfulness and pathos. In “ Linda Tressel” you have to make the 
same concession to the author ; but here the reward is even richer. ‘Toward 
the close, without in the least de,arting from its dulness, without raising 
its key or smuggling in any leavening substance from abroad, or calling upon 
the averted muse, but by simply keeping its sturdy shoulders to the wheel, 
the story forces its way up into truly tragic interest and dignity. We doubt 
that Mr. Trollope has ever written anything more touching and forcible— 
more replete with that abject Auman quality in which he is master—than 
the pages from the passage in which Linda is described as receiving her 
lover at the door of her room to the end of the book. And it is really a 
matter of which he may be proud that he should have written these pages 
in the way we have attempted to indicate. They have not a whit more 
purely literary merit than will decently clothe the narrative. They are 
neither seasoned with wit nor sweetened with poetry. As far as the narra- 
tor is concerned, he brings nothing to his task but common sense and com- 
mon sensibility. The whole force of the story lies just where, after all, it 
should—in the story, in its movement, its action, and the fidelity with 
which it reflects the little patch of human life which the author uurolls, 
heaven-wise, above it. When you can add nothing to a story in the telling, 
you must rest your claim to your reader’s gratitude on your taking away as 
little as possible. This, it seems to us,is the ground for Mr. Trollope's 
claim, and standing on this ground he stands with his head above his com- 
petitors. More clearly and honesily than they, with less of false delinea- 
tion and false coloring, he repeats in literature the image projected by life 
upon his moral consciousness, The lines are somewhat blurred in being 
thus reproduced, and the colors somewhat deadened; they have nothing of 
ideal perfection or radiance ; but they are true; human nature recognizes 
herself. 

Linda Tressel is an orphan, with a small property, living in Nuremberg 
under the care of her aunt, Madame Stanbach, a woman of rigid virtue and 
exemplary piety. In the same house lives an elderly man, a town-clerk, 
Peter Steinmare by name, as lodger of the two ladies. It occurs to Madame 
Stanbach that it would be a good thing that her niece, excellent girl, 
should marry this old Steinmarc—this rusty coeval of Linda’s father, with 
his big shoes adapted to his protuberant corns, his scanty hair, his greasy 
hat, and his vulgar probity. We mention these little traits as the chief 
items in the description given by Mr. Trollope. The reader will see that 
they do not penetrate very far into the realms of psychology and cannot 
exactly be said to embody the essence of the man. And yet for the author 
they form an all-sufficient starting-point. With a hundred touches like 
these Peter Steinmarc is placed before us quite vividly enough to make 
us feel in our own hearts all of poor Linda's antipathy, and yet at the same 
time all of her suitor’s own half-conscientious obstinacy and self-contentment. 
The idea of such a match is, of course, revolting to Linda ; she refuses, 
resists, and rebels. Her aunt and her aunt’s protégé persist and press upon 
her with a pitilessness which, through various tribulations, finally brings 
her to the grave. The story is little more than this: A simple, lovely, lonely 
girl, struggling to the death, without help, or with such help as only aggra- 
vated her case, with two hard, vulgar persecutors. The peculiar merit of 
the story—in fact, its beauty, we may say—lies in the perfect moderation 
with which it is told. It is not the moderation of a Goethe, let us say ; of 
one who stands on a great intellectual height, far above the heady fumes of 
our simmering human prejudices ; it is something more agreeable than this 
—a moderation born of humble good sense and sympathetic discretion. 
The pathos of Linda Tressel’s fate is deepened by the perfect medi- 
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ocrity of her persecutors—to say nothing of her own. The author 
has made his heroine neither a whit more interesting, nor her enemies 
a whit more cruel, than the story strictly requires, them to be. This 
universal mediocrity gives the work a depressing and melancholy char- 
acter which we may be certain that the author is very far from sus- 
pecting ; inasmuch as if he had duly measured it, he would be, instead of 
one of the smallest, one of the greatest of artists. Linda Tressel, with all 
the dignity of her trials, is an essentially common girl, chiefly, we imagine, 
because the author is a man of a common intellect, and not because he had 
nicely calculated the dramatic effect of making her common—of making 
her, in the depths of her sorrow, talk in the most natural and unilluminated 
and harrowing commonpleces. And so with Madame Stanl ach and Stein- 
marc. The former is an extremely good woman—a narrow woman, to 
begin witb, and contracted and desiccated by religious bigotry, but utterly 
incapable of deliberate unkindness, and for ever invoking the approval of her 
conscience and her God—such as they are. She is cruel and fatal from sim 


ple dulness and flatness and impenetrability—from the noxious promptings | 


of an unventilated mind. Peter Steinmare plays his dingy part in obedi- 
ence to petty covetousness, and petty vanity, and obstinacy and resentment. 
It is all the sublime of prose. But better than anything in the story, we 
think—and here it is quite impossible not to accuse the author of having 
builded better than he knew—is the nature of Ludovic Valearm’s influence 
and action. He is the author of that assistance which we spoke of as having 
been so detrimental to Linda’s cause. A disavowed nephew of Steinmare 
and a clandestine lover of the young girl, he himself crowns her cup with 
bitterness. Jn fact, we are told very little about him; we are obliged to 
put up with a few bare hints. But the vulgarity of character which we 
suspect under the warmth and audacity of his conduct, at the same time 
that we deeply appreciate the effect of such warmth upon the poor girl’s 
starveling fancy, serves to round off and complete the tragic homeliness and 
prosiness of the tale. We remember few touches more painful than the 
passage in which, when she is making her escape to Augsburg with her 
lover, and she sits in the darkness in the railway carriage, racked with 
anguish and half-frozen, she discovers the man for whom she has abandoned 
everything to be grossly and stupidly asleep. This whole episode, indeed, 
is admirably related, without the slightest discordance of color as we have 
said, in all its length of abject soberness and dinginess, as well as the sub 
sequent scenes describing Linda's return and final betrothal to Steinmare. 
The atmosphere of the tale here becomes positively heavy with despair and 
madness and coming death, and it is not too much to say that it recalls 
forcibly that brooding thunderous stillness which (having read it a long 
time since) our imagination associates with the last pages of “ The Bride of 
Lammermoor” as a prelude to the catastrophe. There are a great many 
different ways by which an effect may be reached. Scott travelled through 
romantic gorges and enchanted forests, and scaled the sammits of mountains 
crowned with feudal towers. Mr. Trollope trudges through crowded city 
streets and dusty highways and level garden paths. But the two roads con- 
verge and meet at the spot where a sweet young girl lies dying of a broken 
heart. It matters little whether she be called Lucey Ashton or Linda 
Tressel. 


The Artist's Dream. By Eilerton Vincent. (New York: G. W. Carleton 
& Co, 1868.)\—The author of this book evidently got his idea of the plot 
from Pinnock’s Catechism, and his title would have been less misleading 
had it read thus: ‘The Artist’s Dream ; or, History made Easy.” The 
facile conundrum forms in it the model of discourse, and the characters are 
animated by so irrepressible a zeai for imparting vseful information that 


they form a series of peripatetic school-books, carefully adapted to very | 
| body covers nine acres of ground. 
| [sic], or one of the Cyclops.’ ” 


mean capacities. Their conversation slides, by easy transitions, from 
Frederick the Great to Washington and Julius Cesar—from Mary Stuart 


to Paradise and the Protestant Reformation. Thus, for instance, do two 


females of tender age while away the hours of friendly intercourse—the | 
Rhetoric. Ellerton is describing a young man who possibly is the hero that 
| we missed finding : 


stream of discourse having meandered from a 
Scots : 


lace collar to the Queen of 


“ Mary’s health became seriously impaired and her beautiful hair prema. | 


turely grey. 

“* Did she die in prison ?” 

“*No; Elizabeth signed a warrant for her execution, an act which will 
be a lasting disgrace to the memory of the maiden queen.’ 

“* When did it happen ? 

“* In 1587, more than two hondred years azo.’ 

“*Oh! what a long time,’ said Marion. ‘ When as many years roll by, 
where shall we be ?’ ; 

“It was a solemn question ; and the heart of the young teacher echoed, 
Where? Shé replied that she trusted they would be found amorg the 
redeemed. : 


“* Do people go immediately to heaven when they die?’ 
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'a while in the Holy City, and knelt devoutly on Mount Olivet. 
| has returned home to study medicine with his father.’ ”’ 








“*Tt is the general belief that, when the soul is departed from the body, 
it goes to an intermediate state called Paradise, and remains there until the 
judgment. The good then enjoy eternal rest in heaven, and the wicked 
are sent to a place of punishment.’ F 

“* And that is called hell!’ said Marion. 
prayer ‘Our Father who art in Heaven’ ? 

“*King Alfred translated the Holy Gospels into the Saxon tongue ; and 
hence we derive the simple and beautiful prayer given us by our Saviour. 

“He must have been a good man.’ 

“* Yes, he was very pious, and one of the greatest monarchs that ever 
swayed the sceptre of England. He was sent to Rome to receive his educa- 
tion. There he drank deeply of the fountain for which he had so long 
thirsted. The regular militia was established by him, and he greatly 
encouraged literature.’ ” 

One naturally takes it for granted that in a novel there must be a hero 
and a heroine, not to say a love story—but in this case any traces of them 
which may exist are so overlaid with lore that we have been unable to find 
them. In looking over the pages one frequently finds in juxtaposition 
two persons of opposite sexes either engaged in fishing, or ensconced 
behind the usual drawing-room curtains, or playing backgammon together 
—but they never seem to be the same pair twice, and their thoughts are 
always rolling on subjects far too awful to admit the idea of love making. 
Here are a couple, supposed to be “ angling” : 


‘ How came we by the 


Dh 


“*« Wave you always resided in the country ? she asked. 

“*Yes; with the exception of four years that I was in college. I some 
times wish that I could travel and see something of city life, but perhaps | 
would be less happy than Lam now. Did you ever consider how many of 
the greatest men, both in ancient and modern times, found their chief enjoy 
ment in rural life? Homer, Hesiod, Seneca, Varro, and Horace. Cicero, in 
particular, seems to have delighted in agricultural pursuits. The emperors 
and dictators of Rome were ever ready to retire from the honors of state to 
their peaceful villas; and even employed couriers to run between the capi 
tal and their rural residences. We all know how welcome the retirement 
of Mount Vernon was to Washington. What exquisite glimpses of rural 
life have been given us by Wordsworth, Spencer, and a host of ether bards.” 

On another occasion, when an old lady, who is, on the whole, rather less 
erudite than any one else in the book, interrupts what she supposes 
to be a lovers’ conversation with the question, “ What interesting topic 
were you discussing?” she learns with ill-concealed disappointment that 
they “were speaking of the instinct of the brute creation, compared with 
the reason of human beings’—from which topic the talk naturally enough 
flows to Julius Caesar, who “expressed in public his disbelief in the im- 
mortality of the soul. He belonged to the Epicurean school, you know, 
and denied all divine mediation in human affairs.” 

“* And yet, with all his atheism,’ replied Augusta, ‘it was not without 
hesitation that he crossed the Rubicon.’ 


*“*Man is a queer compound,’ said the captain. 


‘He is an anomaly, an 
incongruity.’ ” 


Count out the old lady above-mentioned, and there is no one of the char- 
acters who occupies any proud pre-eminence over any other as to the num- 
ber of facts he has in possession or as toa keen perception of possible chances 
for ventilating them. People meet with the ostensible purpose of going to 
the Mammoth Cave, or having a masquerade ball, or visiting studios, or 
going to Paris in company—but really for the sake of being encyclo. 
pedic and mutually instructive. In the Kentucky Cave the author artfully 
allows the oil in the lamps to burn out in order to leave his dramatis 
persone under the necessity of “playing” that they are “in Dante's In 
ferno, under the special guidance of Virgil.” And when they “stopped in 
front of a rock forty feet in length, which all instantly remarked must be 
the Giant’s Coffin, ‘Who knows but what Titus [sic] rests beneath this 
stone? remarked Captain Ryland. 





“<«That is not possible,’ replied Arthur, ‘for mythology tells us that lis 
It would be a fit receptacle for Polhemus 


In the following fine passage the autbor forsakes the routine of the more 
ordinary class-books, except the geographies, and soars to the level of Boyd's 


see 


Ellerstey Cavendish is again in his native land, afier an absence of 
five years. What advantages he has thrown away! He travelled for 
some time in Great Britain, France, and Germany. He crossed the mighty 
Alps. He stood beneath the great dome of St. Peter's, and listened to the 
farfamed Miserere. He gazed at the wonderful pyramids of Egypt, tarried 
Yet he 


The Special Operations of War ; Comprising the Forcing and Defenca 
of Defiles, the Forcing and Defence of Rivers, and the Passage of Rivers in 





Retreat; the Attack and Defence of Open Towns and Villages; the Con- 
‘duct of Detachments for Special Purposes, and Notes on Tactical Opera- 
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tio in Siewes. By Francis J. Lippitt, late Colonel Second California a small compass, and his book will be of service to many amateurs and 
ions in g y I y some 
Infantry: Brevet Brigadier-General U.S. Volunteers, author of “Tactical practical men, if it does not, by giving just a little too much condensed 
Use of the Three Arms,” and a “ Treatise on Entrenchments.” (Providence : | statement, discourage atudy on the part of the reader. 
Sidney 8S. Rider & Brother. 1868.)—We are very glad to see a third volume | 7. 4, eo 
adde | to General Lippitt’s series of excellent little books. They are well Besent Republications. —There are very different opinions in the matter 
and handsomely printed, and, without being too large for the pocket, they of teaching mankind by the aid of romance, and possibly the border-land is 
. ‘ not well defined. What may be written in a novel or story for fact, for the 
contain a great deal of well-selected and well-arranged information on the | ke of th ibl a vet be Seti be ‘Wwe 
subject of which they treat. The present volume is even an improvement | eryts A, = scp me, ore P pees — » > = question. But 
on the last, the “ Treatise on Entrenchments.” That, of necessity, was, to a | surely it is straining a cord to its utmost tension when a writer pretends to 
considerable extent, a dictionary of technical terms, but the subject of this | Ge 708 Es pene ae ae matter—buye his land, of just 
| 80 many acres, for a specific sum ; adds a precise money value in improve. 


hardly requires a single definition, and the special operations of war are, to | a aad definit tl mp ee iti 
P alee . ; : . : w 0 : 
ali but highly educated and scientific officers, more interesting studies than | ae NS © See Sane Wee re ee eee wees Serene uenees, 


| vs “4 ; 

the preparation, attack, and defence of entrenchments, with their precise and eelis those crops for a profit or a lose and a the whole tissue of his 

a. : paratively inflexible rules theories and facts out of the depths of his consciousness, as the German did 
ana comp > ° ~ es ot & rt . 

In a former number of the Nation we bore our testimony to the excel- a pee 4 in ie 5 019 - giv = ee & personal ree, and 
lence of the “ Treatise on Entrenchments.” What we said of that book | “oN 3 ao ry Hoe = ni “3 co on Paty . ra Ps which 
might be repeated of this, but with additions, viz., that the subjects dis- | ett ao eiaig Portia on io wpe iaiatiats — - ton throughout, That 

ne ‘ ; : | it seems true is its worst feature, because it deals with the actual facts of 
cussed are judiciously chosen, and that the discussion of each is well) |. . a : 
an : life in a way calculated to lead men to spend their time and money in specu 
considered, well reasoned, and well put. There is not a word too lati hicl ite likely t } Iti ; 
‘ : ‘ : v ous. "Si 
rauch, and, we are inclined to think, not a word too little. Most of us hope | . — by 4 ae ee on ~~ —_ — = vasy as read 
| ing, as is “ Farming for Boys’”*—a reprint from Our Young Fulks—which, 
that there will not be another war in America during the present century | 
| being understood to be a romance, would be a good book for general circu- 
at least, but there may be, and it is a wise maxim to prepare for war 
ce ; | lation, containing many valuable hints, and likely to help and teach coun- 
in time of peace. Our country now numbers many men in civil life to whom | 
| try boys and girls—if they ever see it—that their lives need not be all 
theart of war has become an interesting study, and our regular army, though | 
drudgery. On the whole, however, it must have an enervating influence, 
not large, has a cadre large enough to include many officers who must | 
| for although all the things described might happen, if all the conditions 
desire to learn what they do not know, or to refresh their recollection of 
‘ | were right, no allowance is made for the contingent difficulties and obstacles 
what they have learned and forgotten. To all such we cordially commend | 


the book. ‘They will find it thoroughly businesslike. It is all to the point ; | which are almost sure to block the progress of theoretical agricultural 


enterprise, and fill their projectors with bitter mortification. Boys and 

and yet the illustrations are so well chosen, and so generally taken either | 
girls, of course, must be entertained, and they like stories, and like to 

from our recent war or from Nepoleon’s campaigns, that it is as far as pos- | 


‘ , pres io of making money and doing all sorts of hard work if they are to grow 

sible from being dull. The general reader, with a taste for military sub- cei he hee Se ; ae aed ae ' 
We : . ‘ ’ 3 y it; and as a stimulus to their imagination this kind of 

jects, will find it agreeable reading, and will be probably much interested cdihsibhah tals tiie ia einen ink setae Cotttiaie 4 would be 

i i i »xplanation of many of the successes and disas-| °6"'°™ i, ogee & ; “a oe 
to find how simple is the explana y ie , aire 

: more manly to confess the fiction at the outset, and get a hearing and belief 
ters of our war, and how directly traceable they were to the observance or 
lena one rae " ‘ by the reasonableness of the story. 
violation of some well-settled military principle. The author is eminently Agidast Mies. Connat’s * Bestertiy Mustees,"} ales & tepeint hom 0 
P bos i aaah P P P a . rs, « “ur 
successful in perceiving the principles involved in actual operations, and he Young Dilla, tea cedeitinn (hah % te tation with ust fa.’ Hee alta being 10 
i rawn from such of them as he refers to in a way | . : , P ‘ " 
ee es ioet es gt : y | interest the young in a rather tempting natural pursuit, she is at liberty tu 
ee —T “xe rete od y- " , stimulate curiosity by the use of almost. any supposable incidents and 

General Lippitt generally writes so well that he can afford to take a bit of eiventares, Upon the art thas displayed by the aathor depends her suc 
censure upon a matter of mere style, so we remark that the language ian: eek Cited ti hed. te , 3 : 
4 . - Oe : : judged by that, in the present instance, we cannot think her 
of the following sentence is not justified by the usage of any good writer, wholl essful. TL ij #4 

x: 2 ; ee y successfu ere are some glimpses of boy nature and boy lan 
military or other: “In the siege of a fortress of masonry, the besieging sé ta Gc chart: Sak ob 6 Whale OS te een an ad, he Sc ty 

y has but t and the time of the place is considered up.” It | 8" 4 y "dda 
ae eee oe I E | however, of uniting science with sport is great enough to make failure 
is fair to add, however, that such faults are not only not common, but that | Dieity - wil h Renkiesith Sia siiins te M 4 
his i jlitary instance pardonable ; and we have no hesitation in choosing between Mrs. Conant 
ee ; and Mayne Reid, who writes for the same juvenile magazine. The butter- 
| fly illustrations are quite as good as need be, though far removed from the 

y § 
extraordinary excellence of Mr. Marsh’s engravings in Harris’s well-known 
| work, 

The very ingenious one-syllable Crusoet has been issued from an 
American press in a style if anything superior to the English edition. We 
could not name at this moment a book better deserving to be given to 
young readers, or to be used in primary schools either as a text-book or as a 











Elements of Agriculture. By Geo. E. Waring, Jr. (New York: Tribune | 
Association.) —Mr. Waring’s book was first published as a text-book for 
schools, and was excellent for that purpose. Like all manuals which only 
design to introduce a young student to a new subject, most of the facts and | 
theories were briefly stated, and much left either to inference or to the 
elaboration of teachers. It was easy, therefore, to content one’s self with its 


general dryness and encyclopedic character; but in its present form—re- prize for excellence. It is remarkable for avoiding the great stumbling- 
vised, enlarged, and offered to us as a general treatise—it has lost its value block of most writers for children—not polysyllabic words as such, but words 
as a text-book, without a corresponding gain in interest. In a simple and | 4, big for the age addressed, which are apt to be at once long, and derived 
prepossessing way the author tells us that the subject of agriculture is too ¢,om classical rather than from Saxon roots. 

large and varied to be treated in a small compass, and that accordingly he sili Raat a a re : 
has been compelled to make general statements—-some almost inaccurate, *** Farming for Boys.”’ By the author of ‘‘ Ten Acres Enough.” Boston: Tick- 


. e : : nor & Fields. 
and many very unscientific--in order to save time and space; but hopes +“ The Batterfly Hunters, By Helen S. Conant.” With illustratious. Boston : 
he ‘ j » ) 2 Ww i i i , Ticknor & Fields. 13868 
that the reader will excuse the want of finish and possible confusion. He “Robineon Crusoe in Words of One Syllable. By Mary Godolphin.” With co! 
has concentrated a great deal of useful information and some ani advice in a illustrations. New York: George Routledge & Sons. 
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Shakspere’s Complete Works. 


It is beautifully printed on fine toned paper, 
AND EDITED BY 


CHARLES KNIGHT. 





COMMENCING VOL. II. 
‘THE JULY NUMBER 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


or 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND EDUCATION, 


CONTENTS : 
1. DALLAS GALBRAITH. Part VII. 
2. REBECCA. 
. MISS JUDE’S REVENGE. 
. THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA, 
A LITERARY HOSPITAL. 
THE LEGEND OF BALL'S LAKE, 
ON EXPRESSION IN PAINTING. 
TO A BOOK-WORM. 
. A PILGRIMAGE TO THE GRAVE OF HUM- 

BOLDT. 

10. MAPPING OF THE MOON, 

11. MADE WHOLE. 

12. DROWNED. 

13. NO MORE METAPHYSICS. 

14. ENGLISH SOCIETY IN PARIS. 

15. LADY HOUGHTON’S MISTAKE, 

16. OLD LETTERS. 

17. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 

18. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 

Yearly subscription, $4; single number, 35 cents. 

Specimen number sent to any address on receipt of 
thirty-five cents by the publishers. 


Sears Es 





NOW READY: 


Volume |. of Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Containing a Serial Novel; numerous entertaining 
Tales and Sketches; Papers on Finance, Science, and 
Education; Poetry; Miscellanies; Reviews, etc, etc. 
By Eminent Writers. Large 8vo, 680 pages. Printed on 





toned paper, fine cloth, $2 50. 

N.B.—Cloth Cases furnished separately for binding | 
volumes. Price 50 cents. Sent by mail, postage free, on | 
receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 





715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


RENAN—SCHENKEL—STRAUSS. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


110 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


PvuBLisn JUNE 13: 


The Modern Representations of the 
Life of Jesus. 


Four Discourses delivered before the Evangelical Union 
at Hanover, Germany, By Dr. Geruanp Un Liorn, 
First Preacher to the Court. Translated from the 

Third German Edition by Cuarues E. GRINNELL. 


First Discourse —Renan’s Life of Jesns. 


Second 7 Schenkel’s Character of Jesus Por- 


trayed, and Strauss’s Life of Jesus. 
Third * 
Fourth ‘“ 


The Gospels. 


The Miracles. 





“These excellent discourses have been translated 
because they present a fair, broad, and clear view of the 
modern controversies concerning the life of Jesus Christ, 
from the stand-poivt of Supernaturalism. It is hoped 
that their scientific array of arguments may be of use to 
some who are already familiar with their substance, and 
that their popular form may serve to attract to divine 
learning some who do not know the strength of the foun- 
dations of the Christian religion.”—From the Transla- 
tor’s Preface. 





18mo, cloth, $1. 





Sent, post-paid, by mail on receipt of price. 


| 


On WEDNESDAY, 


PUTNAM’S MACAZINE. 


“FRESH, VIGOROUS, AND WHOLESOME.” 
“BY FAR THE BEST.” 
Incorporating aleo “THE NORTHERN MONTHLY.” 


_—— 


CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1868. 
I. Mural Paintings at Pompeii. Bayard Taylor. 
II. My Berkehire Home. J. Milton Mackie. 
Ill. Life in Paris. C. W. Elliott. 
IV. Fame. Alfred B. Streei. 
V. Too True: A Novel. Chap. XI. and XII. 
VI. The Gloria and the Miserere. M. E. Nutting. 
VIL. After Three Thousand Years. J. G. Austin. 
VIII. Cotton-Planting at Port Hudson. Jas. O. Noyes. 
1X. Youth and Age. A. B. Street. 
X. Journal of a Poor Musician. S. M. Warner. 
XI. Light and Darkness. P. C. Mallard. 
XII. Mackinaw. Samuel C. Clarke. 
XIII. Fables of Bidpai. Prof. Tayler Lewis. 
XIV. The Late Sovereign of Abyssinia. Prof. W. L. 
Gage. 
XV. The Last of the Bourbon Story. C. F. Robertson. 
XVI. A Sea-Side Idyl. Elizabeth Stoddard. 
XVIL. A Visit to Yeddo. J, Bishop Putnam, 

XVIII. Napoleon Painted by Himself. E. 8. Gould. 
XIX. Salmon P. Chase, with Sketch by Thos. Nast. 
XX. Montuty Curonicte: Current Events—Litera- 

ture— Fine Arts—Table Talk. 





TrRMs—35 cents per number; $4 per annum; 3 copies, 
$10. Liberal Terms for Clubs. 

Subecribers commencing with July number can have 
the first volume handsomely bound in cloth, free of cost 
of binding. 

NOW is the time to subscribe. This is the first of a 
new volume. 

Cc. P. PUTNAN & SON, Publishers, 


661 Broapwar. 


Just PUBLISHED: 


PROBLEMS OF THE ACE. 


WITH 


STUDIES IN ST. AUGUSTINE ON KINDRED 
TOPICS, 


BY THE REY. AUGUSTINE F. HEWIT, 
Of the Congregation of St. Paul. 





CONTENTS : 


PROBLEMS OF THE AGE.—Intropuctorr— Relation 
of the Credibie Object to the Creditive Sabject—The 
Being of God the First Article of the Creed—The Revela- 
tion of the Supernatural Order, and its Relation to the 
Primitive Idea of Reason—The Trinity of Persons In 
cluded in the One Divine Essence—The Dogma of Crea. 
tion; the Principle, Archetyp*, and end of the Creative 
Act—The End of Creation Metaphysically Final—A 
Further Explanation of the Divine Order - The State of 
Probation, its Reason and Nature; the Trial of the 
Angels—The Original State of the Firat Parents of Man 
kind; the Relation of Adam to His Posterity; the Fall 
of Man ; Original Sin—The Mystery of Redemption —The 
Catholic Church as the Instrument of the Sanctifigation 
of the Human Race—The Final Destination of Angels 
and Sin; Condition of the Unregenerate in the Future 
Life; Eternity of the Penalty of Sin; the State of Final 
Beatitude. 

STUDIES IN ST. AUGUSTINE. — Inrropverory 
The Problem of Moral Evil and its Cause - The Cause 
and Nature of Sin, and the Reason of its Permission 
St. Augustine’s Doctrine of Original Sin-—Freedom of 
Will after the Fall, Nehessity of Grace, Predestination 
Faith and the Catholic Church - Baptismal Regeneration 
—The Holy Eucharist ; Invocation of Saints; Purgatory ; 
Penance. 

1 vol. pp. 450; cloth, extra, $2. 

Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


The Catholic Publication Society, 
126 Nassau Street, New York. 
Just PUBLISHED: 
GRANDPAPA’'S ARITHMETIC, A Fairy Tale. 
By Jean Macé. 1 vol. 12mo, 144 pages, cloth, illus 
trated. 

This work combines instruction with entertainment in 
a moet pleasing manner. Under the guise of one of his de 
ligntful fairy tales, Jean Mace. the greatest living writer of 
this class of literature, unfolds the mysteries of the funda 
mental principles of arithmetic in so clear and simple a 
manner that every child who can read must understand 
them at once; thus, almost without an effort, mastering 
difficulties which months of tedious drudgery might not 
overcome, 

- ALSO, A NEW EDITION OF 
LILLIPUT LEVEE. 1 vol. 12mo, 230 pages, 
cloth. Illustrations by J. E. Milliais, C. Green, and 
others. . 

One of the most delightful volumes of poetry for the 
young ever published in England, * Lilliput Levee” has 
already won a place among juvenile classics, and it is 
eure to be an equally great favorite here, 

CRITICAL NOTICE. 
From the Westminster Review. 

“*Lillipnt Levee’ is enriched with two charming 
sketches of Millais. This alone, we think, is a sufficient 
reason why all mothers should at once buy the book.” 

P. S. WYNKOOP & SON, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 
“BY THE AUTHOR OF JASON.” 
* Folk say, a wizard to a Northern King 

At Christmas-tide sach wondrous things did show, 

That through one window men beheld the Spring, 

And through another saw the summer glow; 

And through a third the fruited vines a-row; 

While still, unheard, but in its wonted way, 

Piped the drear wind of that December day. 

So with Earthly Paradise it is.” 


MR. MORRIS’S NEW POEM, 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE, 
READY THIS DAY, 


In one volume crown 8vo. Cloth bevelled, gilt top. 
Price $3. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the Pub 
lishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 





Treen om 
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Jost PUBLISHED: 


Celebrated Sanctuaries 
THE MADONNA. 


By ite v. ¢. Spencer Nortucore, D.D., President of St. 
Mary’s College, Oscott. 
CONTENTS: 
MARY MAJOR, ROME, 
OUR LADY OF GOOD COUNSEL, GENAZZANO. 
OUR LADY OF THE OAK, VITERBO. 
MOTHER OF MERCY, RIMINI. 
THE HOLY HOUSE OF LORETO. 
MADONNA DEL CARMINE, NAPLES. 
STA. MARIA DELLA GROTTA, NAPLES. 


ST 


OUR LADY OF EINSIEDELN, SWITZERLAND. 
OUR LADY OF FOURVIERE, LYONS, FRANCE. 
OUR LADY OF LAUS, FRANCE. 
OUR LADY OF PUY, FRANCE. 


OUR LADY OF CHARTRES, FRANCE. 
OUR LADY OF LA SALETTE, FRANCE. 
ANGLO-SAXON SANCTUARIES, ENGLAND. 
OLD ENGLISH SANCTUARIES, ENGLAND. 
CISTERCIAN AND OTHER MONASTIC SANCTUA- 
RIES. 
SANCTUARIES OF WHICH MENTION OCCURS IN 
THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. 
CONCLUSION, 
1 vol. crown octavo, $2, 
The Catholic Publication Society, 
126 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE GALAXY 


FOR JULY 
NOW READY, 
Commencing a New Volume (the 6th). 
THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
IT 18 THE MOST 


Elegantly Illustrated, Brilliant, Enter- 
taining, and Attractive Magazine 
PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


NOW 18 





Linton, the Greatest Living Engraver, has charge of the 
Illustrations. 


CONTENTS OF THE JULY NUMBER: 


-OSBORNE’S REVENGE. By Henry James, Jr. 
(With an illustration by W. J. Hennessy.) 


_ 


Il. OUR GREAT DIAMONDS. By T. W. 
iil. DESIDERO TE. By Marta Lovutse Poot. 
IV. A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE NERVES. I. The 


Brain and Spinal Cord. By W. A. Hammonp, 
M.D. 

Vv. AUNT PENELOPE’S GIRLHOOD. By Anna L 
Jounson. (Withan illustration by Sol Eytinge.) 


Vi. THE NATIONAL PROSPECTS AND RESOUR- 
CES. By D. D. P., U.S. Navy. 

Vit. THOUGHT. By H. H. 

Vill. BEECHDALE. Chapters VI.and VII. By Marion 
HARLAND. (With an illustration by WinsLow 
Homer.) 

IX. COUNTESS NELL. By the author of ** The Sha- 


dow on the Wall.” 
X. THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 
XI. FOR A YEAR. By ANNigz THomas. 
advance sheets. 


Ae 
Printed from 


\ll. MY FIELD. By Mary ELLEN ATKINSON. 

\Ul EASTMAN JOHNSON. By Eveene Benson: 
( — an illustration from a picture by Eastman 
fohneon,) 

NIV. THE GALAXY MISCELLANY. 

XV. DRIFT-WOOD. By Pump Quiuieet. 

XVI. LITERATURE AND ART. 

AXVIL NEBULAE. By the Editor. 


Price 


The subscription price of Tue Ganaxy is $4 a year; 
invariably 


*) cents 


in advai Two copies will be sent for $7: 


three copies for $10; ten for $30, and one to the getter-up 


, nt} 
oft au 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


108 and 500 Broadway, New York. 


} ' 
he ci 


/HARPER & BROTHERS,| °”” 
| HELPS's SPANISH 


| BELLOWS’S OLD WORLD. 
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NEW YORK, 
PUBLISHED: 


CONQUEST. The 
Spanish Conqnest in America, and its Relation to 
the History of Slavery and to the Government of 
Colonies. By Artuur Heips. Complete in 4 vols. 
Vol. IV. just ready. 12mo, cloth, £1 50 per vol. 


The Old World 


HAVE JUST 


in its New Face: Impressions of Europe in 


$1 75. 

LOOMIS'S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on 
Meteorology. With a Collection of Meteorological 
Tables. By Exvtas Loomts, LL.D., Professor of Natu- 
ral Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and 
author of a ‘Course of Mathematics.’’ Svo, sheep 
extra, $2. 

KRUMMACHER’S DAYID, KING OF IS 
RAEL. David, the King of [zracl: A Portrait drawn from 
Scripture History and the Book of Psalms. By Frrp- 
ERIcK WinntamM Krummacuer. D.D., Author of * Elijah 
the Tishbite.” etc. ‘Translated, under the express 
sanction of the Author, by the Rev. M. G. Easton, M.A. 
With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher to his American 
Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 

RTHOLO- 
MEW. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded 


WHITE’S MASSACRE OF ST. BA 


by a History of the Religions Wars in the Reign of | 


Charlies IX. By Henry Wuitr, M.A, Ph.D. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-Book 
of Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian,on a Newand Improved Method. Intended 
to accompany “ Harper’s Haud-Book for Travellers.” 
By W. Pemproke Fetriper, Author of * Harper's 
Hand-Book,”’ assisted by Professors of Heidelberg 
University. With concise and explicit Rules for the 
Pronunciation of the different Languages. Square 4to, 
flexible cloth, $1 50. 

MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS. A History of the United Netherlands. From 
the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce -1609. By J. Lorarop Morttey, D.C.L., Author 
of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Complete in 
four volumes. With Portraits. Svo, cloth, $14. 

BARNES'’S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 
History of the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United 
States. By Wriuram H. Barnes, M.A., Author of 
“ The Body Politic,’’ etc. With eighteen steel portraits, 
8vo, cloth, $5. 

SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUE- 
NOTS. The Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, 
and Industries in England and Ireland. By Samver 
Suites, Author of ‘Self-Help,’ etc. Crown 8svo, 
cloth, bevelled edges, $1 75. 


BARNES’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIAN 
ITY. Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity in 


By Atsert Barnes, Author 
etc. 12mo0, mo- 


the Nineteenth Century. 
of “ Notes on the New Testament,” 
rocco cloth, bevelled edges, $1 75 


DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. A Smaller History of England, from the 


Earliest Times to the Year 1862. Edited by Wiu.u1aAM 
Smuirn, LL.D. Illustrated by engravings on wood. 
16mo, cloth, $1. Uniform with Dr. Smirn’s Smaller 
Histories ot Greece and Rome. 





THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORE : 
LOVE OR MARRIAGE. A Novel. By Wit- 


LIAM BLack. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

A LOST NAME, By J. 8. Le Fanv, author 
of “All in the Dark.” “Guy Deverell,’ ‘** Uncle 
Silas,’ “Tenants of Malory,”’ etc. 8vo, paper, 50 
cents. 

BRAKESPEARE ; or, The Fortunes of a Free 
Lance. By the anthor of “Guy Livingstone,” 
“Sword and Gown,” etc. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Rosryson, 
author of “Christie's Faith,’ *‘Mattie: a Stray,” 
“Carry’s Confession,’ ‘* No Man's Friend,” etc., etc. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE, By the author of 
**St. Olave’s,” etc. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 

CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By Miss 


M. E. Brappon, Author of * Aurora Floyd,” “John 


Novel. By a Barrister. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. O_ipHant, author 
of ** Agnes,’ ** Madonna Mary,” “ The Laird of Nor- 
Jaw,” “The Days of My Life,” “ Carlingtord,” 
** Life of Edward Irving,” ete. Svo, paper, 37 cents. 
ONE OF THE FAMILY. 
**Carlyon’s Year.”’ 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 
MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. With Illustrations 


by Gaston Fay. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 





Harrer & Brotuers will send any of the above works 
by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 


LITERARY EVENT OF THE YEAR.” 


THE SPANISH GYPSY. 


By Groree E tor, 


Author of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” ** The Mill on the Floss,” etc. 
1 vol. 16mo, $1 50, 





| of literary intelligence. 


By the author of 


1867- | 
1868. By Henry W. Betrows. Vol. I. 12mo, cloth, | 
1 75 of ** Adam Bede” and “ Romola”’ had prepared a long 


The announcement, a few weeks since, that the author 


poem for the press, was considered an important piece 
The length, the subject, and the 
execution of the work became the leading topics dis- 
cussed in all cultivated circles. ‘* The Spanish Gypsy” 
| is now before the public—a poem whose beauty and great 
| artistic finish have surprised even those who looked for 
| no ordinary kind of workmanship from the hand that has 
| produced two or three of the finest novels of our time. 
| ** The Spanish Gypsy” is essentially a dramatic work 
| in spirit, and, to & certain extent, in form, though an un- 
| dercurrent of narrative flows through the poem like a 
chorus. It is written throughout in resonant blank- 
verse, with occasional lyrical passages. In the dramatic 
portions the reader will find that marvellous facalty of 
characterization which places George Eliot in the front 
rank of novelists. The actors in the play are subtly and 
firmly drawn men and women, moving to inviolable laws. 
| The descriptive parts of the poem are rich in Spanish 
pictures in still life, recalling the artfully colored Italian 
landscapes in the story of * Romola.”’ The plot of * The 
Spanish Gypey ” is skilfully constructed—a beautiful and 
pathetic thesis, handled with the greatest art. Itis su 
perfluous to speak in detail of a book which every once is 
reading and admiring. ** The Spanish Gypsy” is a per 
manent addition to the stock of English poetry, one of 
the few ambitious poems of the day destined to be 
studied hereafter as a model. 


‘Tt is fall of varied power; the thoughtand the diction 
are constantly eloqnent; there is a proverbial and pointed 
suggestiveness in a great many lines, which not only 
helps to make the poem readable, but snccessfaliy mimics 
the best of that popular wisdom in matters of character 
and fate which flourishes so richly and peculiarly in 
Spain; and there is a very remarkable dramatic skill in 
the plot."—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“*The Spanish Gypsy’ places the author among the 
most prominent names of this poetic generation. In 
largeness of view, depth and fertility of thought, range 
of knowledge, force of characterization, and purity of 
style, this poem lifts George Eliot above even Mrs. 
Browning ; and even in ‘ Aurora Leigh’ thereis nothing 
which, in respect to impassioned imagination, is equal 
to the last two books of * The Spanish Gypsy.’ ’’—Bos/on 
Transcript. 

‘It is a complete conception, delineated with the gen 
erons and vivid touch that only a master can reach.” 
— Philadelphia Bulletin. 

* The story is forced into the reader's memory by the 
vividness of the characters which move in it, and the 
poem leaves the reader with emotions of admiration and 
with the fecling that he has until now but scantily 
guessed at the endowments and genius of George Eliot.” 
—Boston Advertiser. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid, on re- 


ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston, 
And 63 Bleecker Street, New York. 





THE PRIZES 


OFFERED BY THE 


UNION LEAGUE 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
FOR THE 
FOUR BEST ESSAYS 


ON THE 


LEGAL ORGANIZATION OF THE PEOPLE TO 
SELECT CANDIDATES FOR OFFICE, 


HAVE BEEN 
AWARDED, 


| AND THE SUCCESSFUL WRITERS HAVE BEEN 
SEVERALLY NOTIFIED OF THE RESULT. 





Marchmont’s Legacy,” eic., etc. .The Sequel to 
** Birds of Prey.”’ Svo, paper, 50 cente. 
FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. A|'! 


Those competitors who have received no notification 
| will understand that their essays have not been awarded 
| prizes. 
| By order of the Board of Directors. 


CEO. H. BOKER, 


Secretary. 
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Critical and Social Essays. 
Reprinted from the Nation. 





“Would do credit to some of the best of our own 
journals and magazines. They are lively without flip- 
pancy, quiet and moderate in tone, and deal with some 
of the peculiarities and absurdities of Yankee taste and 
habits in the best possible spirit; neither defending 
them nor speaking of them with unworthy self-abase- 
ment, but generally endeavoring to trace them to their 
origin in the social and economical condition of the peo- 
ple.”"—Saturday Review (London). 

“They are generally sensible, well expressed, and, in 
short, such articles as may be read with pleasure and a 
fair amount of solid profit. If they are not polish- 
ed quite up to the Saturday Review pitch, they are, 
nevertheless, very good reading of the kind, and much in 
advance of anything that we have seen in other American 
papers.” —Pall Mali Gazette (London). 

* All are entertaining, clever, and well written ; and 
some of them deserve the higher praise of being the con- 
densed statement of vigorous thought upon questions of 
practical importance. We trust that this is but 


the first of a series of similar volumes.”’—North Amer- 
écan Review. 

** All are good, and several are of quite unique merit.” 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


“Of the whole twenty-five, there is, perhaps, none 
which does not contribute something to the reader’s in- 
formation, give him a new idea, or wake up an old one.” 
—Boston Commonwealth. 

“*They are thoughtful, carefully written, fine in style, 
and wholly free from partisan or personal prejudice.”—- 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 





Handsomely bound in cloth, 12mo, $1 50. 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, N. Y. 


J JUST PUBLISHED : 


HAPPY HOURS: 


A Collection of Songs and Music for Schools, Academies, 
and the Home Circle. 


By Howarp Kinaspury and Rev. A. A. GRALEY. 


pubsoding © great variety of Gongs, specially adapted 
for use in Schools, Families, and Social Gatherings, inclu- 


din, 

“ SPIRITED,” “SENTIMENTAL,” ‘* OCCASIONAL,” 
**AMUSING,” and ‘“ PATRIOTIC” SONGS, etc., etc. 
Also, a Devotional Department, and an Elementary Trea- 
= -f Musical Instruction—Words and Music mostly 
origina 

tiff board gerens, Lay backs, 50 cents per copy; $5 

er dozen. Cloth a, gilt letters, 60 cents per copy ; 

36 per dozen. The a usual iscount to the trade. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
678 Broadway, New York. 








MR. FRANCIS’S BOOKSTORE 
Has Removed from Broadway to 
- ASTOR PLACE, 


UNDER THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 





An extensive stock of New and Old Books for sale at 
reasonable prices. Priced Catalogues issued from time 
to time wili be forwarded free to any address. 





REMOVAL. 


New York, May 1, 1868. 


ALLEN EBBS, 


IMPORTER OF 


FINE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Has removed from 183 Broadway to 
75 CHAMBERS STREET 
‘One door west of Broadway. 
A. E. has lately received from London a most elegant 
collection of fine Books. 





G. P. PHILES & co., 
172 FULTON STREET (opposite St. Paul's Church), 
IMPORTERS OF 
RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


Are now receiving choice Stock selected by Mr. Philes in 
Europe. Catalogues issued and sent to any address. 





TO PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 





We are about to issue, under special arrangement with 
the author, Dr. Rupineer, of the Royal Anatomical In- 
stitate, Munich, a complete ATLAS oF THE NERVOUS Sys- 
TEM OF THE HumAN Bopy. 

This work will consist of 52 life-size photographic 
illustrations of the Nerves of the Human Body, taken 
from subjects carefully prepared by Dr. RupINGER, was 
com menced in 1860, and is now complete. 

The work is introduced to the Medical Profession by 
Dr. Tu. W. L. Biscnorr, Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology in the Royal University of Bavaria at Mu- 
nich, who calls it an UNSURPASSED WORK. 

They furnish the most perfect specimens of photographs 
from prepared subjects ever offered to the profession. 





Orders are now solicited. 





Price of the complete Atlas to subscribers $50, payable 
on delivery. 
The plates may be seen at the office of the publishers, 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., 
7 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
_PHILADELPHLA. 


NIAGARA 
INSURANCE 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


CasH CAPITAL, - - $1,000,000 00 
SURPLUS, JANUARY ‘1, 1868, - - 1,371,315 83 
Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 


Cash Dividends paid in sixteen years, 268 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 


P. NOTMAN, Vice-President. 
_HENRY KIP, Secretary. 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


FIRE co. 


OFFICES: 


12 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital,............... $1,000,000 OO. 
Assets, July 1, 1868,........... $1,558,567 73) 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE, 
Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Presipenr. 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vics-PresipEnr. 
PHILANDER SHAW, SECRETARY. 


ROCKBRIDCE ALUM SPRINGS, VA., 


OPEN JUNE 1, 1868. 


This is one of the most beautiful Summer resorts in | 
Virginia, and quite the most celebrated for its Mineral | 


Virtues. For Pamphiets, with Maps of Railroad routes 
and all particulars, apply to Hecreman & Co., New York; 
Weeks & Porrsr, Boston ; Wrets & Bros., Philadelphia 
Coteman & Roeers, Baltimore; Purcet, & Lapp, Rich 
mond ; or by mail as above. 


FRAZIER & RANDOLPH, Proprietors. 
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OIROULAR NOTES & LETTERS oF OREDIT 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, ‘SHERMAN «& cO., New Yor. 








S.c. & Cc. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York, 


28 State Street, Boston. 


insurance ) Oat 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 





4 Pins Staret, New Yorx, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SORIP, 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Walt Sr., 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM C. ‘TOWNSEND, 

wm Insurance, and Money Broker, 
70 Wryposser Sr., 

PROVIDENCE, R. L 


BOYDEN & KELLEY, 
Real Estate Agents, 
132 La SaLLe Street, Cricaeo. 





J. W. BOYDEN. L. B. KELLEY. 


Negotiate Investments and Loans for Corporations, 
. - sw or Capitalists, with Interest, payable East or 
yest. 








Russel! Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 pene, New York. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 





| ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


| Author of “ Country Life,” farnishes plans and advice for 
| laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathani>! Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
| Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
| Island; R. 8. Fields, 1 ninceton, N. J. 

41 Barristers’ Hall Boston, Mass. 


Olmsted, Vaux a Co., 
NDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above mn 
for the business of advising on all matters of locati: 
and of furnishing Designs and Sa tendence for Build: 
t -—~—-~—- s and other ral and 
or 


| LAN 


includ: the La t of T ‘ 
} Ly! . erie, ann yingce ‘owns, Villages, 
OLMSTED, 
REVERT V VA 
110 Broadway PRebe Cc. WIT 
' New York, January i, 1866, 


ae Beye, 
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UNION ADAMS, 
637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER OF 
MEN'S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, 


Collars, and Cuffs. 


Orders ad mail receive prompt attention. 





A New Table Knife | 


Something that will not break. 
A handle that will not crack. 
Is not offensive to the smell, like rubber. 
Is beautiful in design and finish. 
Is the best possible article for families, hotels, restau- 
rants, and steamboats. 
This knife is forged from one bar of steel, handle and 
blade ; is heavily plated with silver, and is the 
Cheapest Silver-Plated Knife 
offered for sale. Made by 
J. RUSSELL & CO., GREEN RIVER WORKS, 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Sold wholesale and retail by 


Davis Collamore & Co., 


Importers oF CHINA, GLASS, ETC., 
473 Broadway (four doors below Broome Street). 


P.8.—We will send by express, to any address, one 
dozen Table, $12; one dozen Dessert, $10. 





MARVIN & CO’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 





AFE 





Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses : } Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
108 Bank S8t., Cleveland, 


Please send for a Circular. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 


SEWING SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES. 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODs, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 
& MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 
1@ and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


CHENEY 


The Nation. 





{June 18, 1868 








AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES, 





RECOMMENDED BY 


RAILWAY CONDUCTORS, ENGINEERS, 
AND 
EXPRESSMEN, 
The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior 
to all others for strength, steadiness, accuracy, and dura- 


bility. 
FOR SALE BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS. 


"SEE WHEELER & WILSON’S 
BUTTON-HOLE ATTACHMENT 


MAKING 


ONE HUNDRED BUTTON-HOLES AN HOUR. 


The desideratum for Families, Dressmakers, and Manu- 
facturers. 


6% BROADWAY. 





NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 


Patented August 14, 1866. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
is of the —— advantage to the tone of the instru- 
ment, as affects the sounding-board, the very sou! of 
ay Piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone 

superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary 

The sounding-board, re) from its connection 

with the piano-case, and resting upon under sounding- 

boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such con- 
nection, and its by ae Ag - ty increased. 

Our Pianos are firs ss in every respect, and pur- 
chasers will have not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the _—_ of the reputation of the 
instrument, obtained the experience of our patrons 
who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this 
eminently household instrument, as well as parties pro- 
posing to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and 
examine our assortment. 


eat- 


One Ounce of Gold 


Will be given for every ounce of adulteration found in 
“B. T. Bassirt’s Lion Corresz.”’ This Coffee is roasted, 
ground, and sealed hermetically under letters patent from 
the United States Government. All the “ Aroma” is 
saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appearance. 
Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per 
cent. stronger than any other pure ‘‘ Coffee.”” One can in 
every twenty contains a Onze DoLLaAR GREENBACK. For 
sale everywhere. If your grocer does not keep this Cof- 
fee, and will not get it for you, send your orders direct to 
the factory. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69,70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, N. Y. 





ARCHER, PANCOAST & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


CAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, ETC., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Manufactory and Warerooms, 


9, 11, 13 Mercer Street, N. Y. 





THE EMPIRE SEWINC MACHINE 


all bg in simplicity, Come. 


Surpasses 
beautiful stitch, and easy working. 


ates no noise when in opera ea all. por. 
sons fond of an excellent Se Machine 
should call and examine it. mw. 1 dis- 


\ at 





count offered to th 616 
BROADWAY, N. Y. ; 108 Avenue A, corner 
| of Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 233 Grand Street, 


Williamsburgh. 





COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles. 





T.cG.SELEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


E S$ K §& 


AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 


D 


107 anp 176 Futon Street, New Yor«k. 


*,* ea 4 Furniture to order. 


WILL BE SOLD ON THURSDAY, JULY 30, 


By order of the Hon. Epwarp Jorpay, Solicitor of the 
Treasury, the Iron Steamer 


VIRCIN. 
Clyde-built; length, 216 ft.; breadth, 24 ft.5in.; depth 
of hold, 10 ft. 9 in.; tonnage, 441 84-100; engines, double 
oscillating. 
For further particulars enquire at the REVENUE CUT. 
TER OFFICE, Custom-House. 








PRANC’S AMERI ,AN guReomo 
For 43 at all respectable Art es mailed 
L. PRANG x. CO, Boston. 





HARVARD SS CAMBRIDCE, 


Ass. 
The examination for admission oy be held on Thurs- 
day, zone: and , July Attendance 
three days is req inning at 8 a.m. 
ye examination begins September 10th, at the 


same hour. 
___ THOMAS HILL, President. 


‘The Nation. 


This Journal commences its Seventh Volume with the 
first iseue of July, 1868. It has a well-established charac- 
ter as a political, social, and literary force, a medium for 
the best talent of the country, and a representative of 
national principles; while its absolute independence has, 
the Publishers believe, won it the r t and fidence 
of men of all parties. Its increased circulation among 
Clergymen of every denomination is proof of its value for 
the class of public teachers ; and for the sake of its still 
wider diffusion among them the Publishers offer to send 
the paper free, and postage prepaid, for one month, to 
any clergyman wishing to make a trial of it with a view 
to subscribing. 

The Publishers are constantly assured by Advertisers 
of the profitable returns from their advertisements in 
the Nation, the circulation of which is considerably 
larger than that of any similar weekly published in this 
country. Book publishers in every part of the Union, 
principals of schools, makers and exhibitors of works of 
art, will find it peculiarly to their advantage to advertise 
in the Nation. Full] particulars of terms, etc., given by 
circular. 
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The Week. 

Chief-Justice Chase and the Democrats. 

One Reason why Railroads are badly managed. 
Criticism of Senators. 

Readings in the Russian Archives. 

English Letter. 

Literary Notes. 

Browne’s Sketch of the Official Life of John A. Andrew. 
Fredrika Bremer’s Life. 

Probable Settlement of the Deaf-Mute Controversy. 
Current Literature. 





CONTENTS OF No. 154: 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


L. GODKIN & CO., 
8 Park Place, New York. 





*,* Persons wishing to dispose of the first seven 
numbers of Vol. I. can do so at the Sffice of the Nation. 














